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Sex Appeal 
Sir: 

It’s happened to me. On November 4, I 
opened the mail box, and discovered two checks 
in one delivery! I’ve been selling juveniles regu- 
larly for several years now, but the receipts 
have never doubled up before. One of these 
was for a story I had done on request for the 
David C. Cook Company, and the other was a 
first sale to George A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 

The editor of the latter publication asked for 
more stories, and remarked that she “liked my 
style.” It was kind of a pleasant shock, because 
until now I didn’t realize I had a style, though 
I suppose anyone who tries to write must possess 
some sort, even a bad one. I really can’t account 
for the glow the comment caused. But I felt 
like a sixteen-year-old who comes home starry- 
eyed after her first kiss and looks in the mirror 
to find out if she really is “pretty.” 

Come to think of it, couldn’t style be called 
the sex appeal of writing? 


Jean Goutp, 
2524 Lawrence Ave., 
Toledo 10, Ohio. 


Litrachoor 
Sir: 

I have been following with interest, the pros 
and cons in the Forum regarding the merits of 
Jack Woodford’s recent Artick “Why Write a 
Novel.” One letter in particular from T. F. 
McNamara of New York City, is a warning to 
beginners if they study it with elemental psy- 
chology. 


Mr. McNamara indicates plainly his contempt 
for pulp writers, and his admiration for the 
. “slicks.” I have lectured before hundreds of 
classes in Creative writing, and in every one 
the majority of aspirants make the same mistake 
as does T. F. M. 


Before they learn the trade, they are all sure 
that they will sell their “Classics” to the Sateve- 
post, Colliers, Liberty, et al. They sneer openly 
at professionals who make comfortable livings 
writing for the pulps. Most of these “Esthetes” 
are thwarted souls who never see their names 
in print because they will not conform to the 
tules of the game. 





DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


announces the 


25th Anniversary 
Edition 
O. HENRY 
MEMORIAL 
AWARD 


PRIZE STORIES 
OF 1943 


Selected and Edited by 
HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


ERE is the cream of shorter fic- 

tion published this year—selected 
by the famous critic and former literary 
editor of the New York Evening Post. 
Fittingly dedicated to the late Stephen 
Vincent Benet, this edition contains a 
timely introduction by Mr. Brickell 
along with pithy biographical sketches 
of the authors; and includes a list of 
those American magazines which were 
consulted in choosing the stories. 


Includes Stories by 

KAY BOYLE CLARA LAIDLAW 
BESSIE BREUER BEN HUR LAMPMAN 
PEARL BUCK CARSON McCULLERS 
DOROTHY CANFIELD WILLIAM SAROYAN 
WALTER VAN MARGARITA C. SMITH 

TILBURG CLARK AUSTIN STRONG 
WHITFIELD COOK ALISON STUART 
WILLIAM FIFIELD JAMES THURBER 
SARAH GRINNELL PEGGY VON DER 
ELMER GROSSBERG GOLTZ 
NANCY HALE EUDORA WELTY 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON WILLIAM C. WHITE 


At your bookseller’s 


$2.50 DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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Beginner Earns $1,819 


‘Today I received a check for $165 
for a story. Another I sold for $34. 
Not bad for a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted up just how 
much I have made previously. It 
amounted to $1,620.00.”"—Mars. L. L. 
Gray, 579 E. McHarg Ave., Stam- 
ford, Texas 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of 
America has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to 
men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the fests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer’’ 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 
cessful author. 

ne aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative im agination, but 
is woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has 
a natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 
ig: jpttecntonelooe Institute training is based on journalism 


—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Many of the authors of today’s best sellers are newspaper- 
trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual 
assignments just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. 

1 your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘breaking in” new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 
time, they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and develop. 
ing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this associa- 
tion that student members often begin 
to sel] their work before they finish the 
course. We do not mean to insinuate 
that they sky-rocket into the ‘‘big- In Canada have 
money,’ or become prominent overnight. been approved b 
Most beginnings are made with earn DP y 
ings of $25, $50; $100, or more, for ma- the Foreign Ex- 
terial that takes little time to write— change Control 
stories, articles on business, fads, Board, and to fa- 
homemaking, gardening, sports, civilian ellitate all finan- 
defense. war activities, etc.—things that cial transactions 
can easily be turned out in pare hours, a special permit 
and often on the impulse of the moment. has been assigned 


For those who want to their account 
to know — with the Canadian 


Bank = 
Free Writing Aptitude Test ank of Com 


merce, Montreal. 
If you really want to know the truth 
about your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test_of 
your ged abilities is free—entirely without obligation. Fill 
in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N, Y. (Founded 1925) 


Q. Soren Seeseeecee 
Newspaper Institute of America 
Q One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








NOTICE TO 

CANADIANS 

Newspaper Iasti- 
tute’s operations 














ad me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, December. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you. 





Seeeeeasesees 
Copyright 1943-—Newspaper Institute of America, 





WRITER’s DicEstT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


In slick writing as in the pulps, ten per cent of 
the professionals write and sell eighty per cent 
of the copy used. A good pulp writer will sell 
five stories to every one the slick writer sells. | 
speak of the average, and not isolated cases. 


A writer cannot attain success regularly if he 
or she fills their creative minds with bitterness, 
resentment, and inflated Ego. I hold no brief 
with beginners who are going to break in at the 
Top. ” A good craftsman who has thoroughly 
learned the trade will write the type of story for 
which he is best fitted, and in many cases will 
write both pulp and slick copy. 


Mr. McNamara’s letter is the type of mental 
attitude to strictly avoid if one desires to be a 
professional writer who sells his copy. McNamara 
points out the old master, Ben Hecht. He says 
nothing about Steve Fisher or Luke Short who 
write both pulp and slick copy. Despite his 
biased viewpoint, McNamara writes a good let- 
ter. If he would apply himself to his work, he 
could probably learn to write good pulp copy, 
after failing to crash the slicks. His reactions 
to this letter which is meant to be constructive 
will perhaps determine his future success in 
either field. 


Early this year I sold my eleventh hundred 
story. I still find it necessary to study hard to 
keep in the middle of the stream. I have seen 
hundreds of embittered writers who never 
crashed the stone wall, because they were go- 
ing to sell their deathless “Litrachoor’ to the 
Slicks. I have saved many by selling them on 
the idea of learning their trade in the pulps. 


Cuuck MartTIN, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


One Act Play—$10 


The Macon (Ga.) Little Theatre announces 
its Annual Play-Writing Contest open to any 
person resident in the State of Georgia. 


A prize of $10.00 (with production if play is 
deemed worthy) is offered for the best one-act 
play submitted, and honorable mention for the 
next three (with production, if worthy, of two, 
possibly of the three.) 


Rules 


1. All manuscripts must be typewritten on 
one side of paper only, and double spaced. 


2. All manuscripts must be received by Con- 
test Chairman on or before January 15, 1944. 


3. Manuscripts must be sent to the Chair- 
man of Contest: 
Mrs. Gus SMALL, 


202 Katherine Court, 
Macon, Georgia. 
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Weill, we've been called a lot of things .. . 
Sir: 

To the FORUM’S furore following Wood- 
ford’s work, permit me, please, to put in a putt. 

Why all the excitement? If you don’t agree 
with the guy, forget it! If you do, use his ad- 
vice. Why the horrors, the well—well’s an the 
apple blossom’s bewilderment? And why isn’t 
Jack funny anymore? You know why? Be- 
cause you take him, the world, and yourself 
too seriously. Aren’t the antics of a monkey 
funny anymore because you’ve seen them be- 
fore? To you, maybe, Mr. McNamara, they 
are not. Maybe you’ve grown to old and stodgy 
and sour-pussed to go to the Zoo and enjoy 
yourself. Fine. But don’t try to spoil the fun 
for those of us who still think the monkeys 
funny, no matter how often we've seen the 
little rascals scratch their—oh, oh! Shall we 
say, reach between their legs? As for compar- 
ing Jack Woodford to Ben Hecht—well, now, 
Mr. McNamara, would you compare the lion 
to the monkey? Of course you would not. It 
wouldn’t be fair to the lion, nor to the monkey, 
nor to the public. They all have their place 
in the Zoo, and they all provide entertainment 
in their respective classification. With the pub- 
lic I mean in this instance you, apple blossom, 
and well-well. I think you are as entertaining 
as Jack himself. I think he’s a swell guy. I 
should greatly regret seeing him eliminated 
from the contemporary scene. I want my Zoo 
with its monkey, and I want my circus with 
its clowns. You did rather well, all of you. 
My applause to you, ladies and gentlemen! 

Roy VANDERGOOT, 
11010 Aletta Ave., 
Culver City, Calif. 


Calling All Girls 
Sir: 

I was interested in the mentions of our publi- 
cations in the current issue of Writer’s Dr- 
cest. I was sorry to note, however, that needs 
of Calling All Girls sound no different from those 
of True Comics, Real Heroes, and True Avia- 
tion Picture Stories. 

Our needs as far as the factual comics we run 
in Calling All Girls are the same except that 
our subjects are limited to women and girls. 
However, we do publish in Calling All Girls 
short stories up to 2400 words written for teen- 
age girls and with teen-age girls as their chief 
characters. They are informal, chatty, sometimes 
adventurous and sometimes more subjective. 
We also accept articles up to 1500 words on 
subjects that would appeal to girl readers who 
range in age from 9 to 16. 


FRANCES ULLMANN, 
Executive Editor, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
roan New York, N. Y. 


1943 


CAN YOUR STORIES BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


io) 





The war boom has hit the studios. Producers are con- 
stantly searching for stories from every available source. 
If you can submit suitable screen stories, published or 


unpublished, for Hollywood markets, I will at once 
get them editorial consideration. 
I represent established authors as well as new 


writers, and offer critical literary and selling guidance 
for novels, plays and magazine stories at reasonable 
prices. Write for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors and Producers Representative 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, 


TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousands words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


My serial “By The Dawn’s Early Light” on stands. Per- 
SONALIZED noone agua 4 vi monthly, or single criti- 
cism, plots, ghostwriting. . Agent. ree Booklet. 


pony tao ‘ REID 
My Books: 2131% Ridge, Evanston, Ill. 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) . $ 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES (Formulas). 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technivue)..............- 
CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO AND EVANSTON 


POLIVOPE — the envelope for authors 


This Versatile Roundtrip Envelope eliminates the usual 
enclosed-return-envelope—saves weight and saves stamps. 

30-once-fold-mss-size Polivopes equal 60 ordinary envelopes 
in service; 20 flat-mss-size equal 40; 18 fold-size and 8 flat-size 
equal 52. $1 each group postpaid. 

Samples are a dime, and well worth the money. 
reduces mailing costs like the dickens. 


“IT'S IN THE FOLD!" 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes = 2092, Fatt {nares 


LIEBLING- WOOD 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


which placed for theatre producti in New 

ROOM SERVICE, BY JUPITER, CAB IN" IN_THE SKY, § 

AGAIN, MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS, CAFE CROWN, etc., are in- 

terested in representing hitherto unproduced. playwrights. 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


LIEBLING-WOOD 
551 Fifth Avenue 


Calif. 

































Polivope 








New York City 


JUVENILES 


Beginners! Let me help you break into the juvenile 
field. I know what the publishers want. Clear, lytical 
criticism and revision suggestions for $2.00 up to 4000 
words. Enclose fee and return postage with manuscript. 








HELEN M. SPENCE 
New York 10, N. Y. 


200 East 26th Street 





1 HAVE SOLD 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS WORTH 
OF CONFESSIONS 
Expert criticisms 50c per 1,000 words. 


GRACE EASTMAN RIKER 
2734 Granville Ave. Los Angeles (34), Calif. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work | 


can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


“Leading coach of established poets; leading teacher of 
beginners’’—so a November editorial describes me. ‘‘Tops 
among aids to poets’’—so says the editor of a writer's 
magazine. For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, 
songwriters how to perfect and get the fullest returns fro 
their verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from hn 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
spondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3. 07) 
and Poets’ Handbook ($1.59) are now standard. Why 


= lect longer the many profits from versification? Write 
y; you are unfair ig yourself to delay longer. Send 
1 for trial criticism of 1 poem, 
BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


CLEMENT WOOD 











| MANUSCRIP” RIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 

ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


WRITE A NOVEL 


Yes, a beginner can write a novel. The 
method is easy and intriguing. Personal coach- 
ing, novel, short story or juvenile, $10 per 
month. Book, story and article manuscripts 
criticized, edited, $3 to 5,000 words. Book 
length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 
Huntington Park, California 




















PLOT WHEEL — $3.00 


Hundreds of Plots at your fingertips. All story outlines 
criticized FREE to purchasers of PLOT WHEEL. 


Story Contest Closing Date Extended to JAN. 1, 1944. 
Send card for WRITERS’ Club Criticism Plan. 
HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


Highland Park, P. O. Box 3471, Detroit 3, Michigan 














DOROTHY MACKENZIE e@ Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 


and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





James V. Howe 
Sir: 

I have a check for James V. Howe, which 
I mailed to his last known address at 1141 
Pratt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My letter has 
office. 

I hope Mr. Howe sees this and gets in touch 
with me. The check covers royalty on his book 
which I placed. 


been returned by the post 


A. L. Frerst, 
545 Fifth Avenue. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Sir: 


At the instance of Mr. John L. Nanovic we 
offer this brief introduction of our activities 
and a suggestion about how we might help 
some of your subscribers. 


The Bituminous Coal Institute was recently 
founded to serve as a public relations unit for 
the vast industry that is the very backbone of 
industrial America, and now for the entire war 
effort. Without bituminous coal we would have 
no battleships, tanks, ammunition, high explo- 
sives, and few of the other vital elements such 
as plastics, sulphas, etc. Basically, we are spon- 
soring a wide institutional advertising cam- 
paign, which is of interest to you only indi- 
rectly. However, we are also serving as a clear- 
ing house for information about the industry 
to the writing fraternity of America. We have 
a considerable amount of information available 
and stand ready and willing to obtain informa- 
tion that will be of service to writers. I am 
sending you under separate cover a “three min- 
ute” press book which gives the highlights of 
the bituminous coal industry. If you desire, 
you may offer this free to any or all of your 
subscribers who might be interested in receiving 
a copy. They may write to you, or we will 
fulfill all requests directly from this office. 


In addition, we will be glad to sponsor a swing 
of the coal fields to any well-known responsible 
writer who may be interested in doing an ar- 
ticle, either on fiction or fact. We will be glad 
to arrange transportation through the moun- 
tainous regions where coal is mined, and facili- 
tate interviews by the writer with both the 
miners and the management. Briefly, our 
interest is to get a clear and accurate and 
honest picture of the bituminous coal industry 
today—1943—before the writing fraternity. If 
there are any detailed questions about our ac- 
tivity which you would like to know, we will be 
happy to forward them to you upon request. 


SPENCER ARMSTRONG, 
Bituminous Coal Institute, 
60 East 42 Street, 
New York 17. 
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“Brooklyn Eagle. 


How It All Began 
Sir: 

Just before reading “The Loneliest,’ by Charles 
Hanson Towne, in your November issue, I got 
word from McGraw-Hill that my latest book, 
“Jt’s Your Future,” is going into a second edi- 
tion. The two items are closely related. 


In his article Mr. Towne writes “And I hope 
that I may be remembered, if at all, as one who 
gives encouragement to young authors.” Mr. 
Towne will be remembered, along with Arnold 
Gingrich. 


The scene is Brooklyn, the time some thirteen 
years ago, a week before the marriage of your 
correspondent. The problem of finances was 
carelessly thrust aside for future consideration. 


The postman rang and I took the envelope. 
“Dear Mr. Panzer, I like your reply to. ... 
and will print it on Friday. A check for $20 
will be sent to you.” It was signed Charles 
Hanson Towne. It almost upset the marriage 
for the bride-to-be didn’t like answering the 
telephone so early in the morning, when I 
called to tell her the news. 


At that time Mr. Towne was editor of the 
“March of Events” section of the Hearst papers. 
What I had written had not been written for 
sale. It was an angry letter of reply to an article 
that had appeared on Mr. Towne’s page. (I 
don’t remember what it was about). Up to 
then I had contributed some odd bits of verse 
and stuff to Marguerite Mooers Marshall for 
her “The Woman of It’? column in the World 
and to Rian James who had a column in the 
It had never occurred to me 
that you could get money for sitting on your 
fanny at a typewriter, but I got the point at 
once when the check for $20 came in. 


My article appeared along with the articles 
of Gilbert K, Chesterton, Mary Borden, Have- 
lock Ellis, Bertrand Russell, Adela Rogers St. 
John, Aldous Huxley, Bruno Lessing and other 
similar small-fry. I was the only unknown in a 
galaxy of first-magnitude stars. Was I awed? 
No, I was too dumb. I wrote another article 


DerceMBER, 1943 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction.’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 











POETS! 


Send self-addressed stamped eavelope for 1944 PRIZE 
PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Peck, Contest. 
etc ou will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 Places 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 

624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 


BE AN AD WRITER 


ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work, Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities in Advertising,’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS comet = ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. cago, U. S, A, 


























MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 Ib. Rawhide G'azed Kraft. Authors say these are excellent 
envelopes and good value 


1.00 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 10% west of 
Rockies or Canada; 5c to checks. Complete list on request. 
Writers Books bought, oon, rented. 500 or 4 line name 
and address stickers, 25c. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 




















STORIES 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 














































BOOKS 


If you want 


we help 
highest -rate 








NOVELS 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
you sell 


SOLD 


results: 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
for our free detailed circular. 1 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


markets. 





® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

®@ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 





55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Send us your manuscripts, or write 
The fee is very low. lf you want to sell—we can help you. 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 












































































WRriITER’s DIGEST 





YOU MAY BE A NOVELIST! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN in filteen 
comprehensive ‘“‘Sections,’’ is a day-by- day guidanc: 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic em- 
phasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 
Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will “find yourself’ as a writer 

Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Blvd, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


30 years experience. 40c per M words including car- 
bon copy, and extra front page 


ROSE SYVILLA DOBBINS 


201 American Nat'l Bk. Bildg., Pensacola, Fla. 











THINK 


MY THINKING- ALPHABET 


discovers and develops the Creative Powers in 
your —_— 0ints out rich, productive but idle 
Talents, hidden Opportunities and Earning- 
Power; peel unbelievable Mind- Power, 
Speech and Personality. Brings years’ ad- 
vancement in months. Sound, scientific meth- 
ods. No magic, secrets nor miracles. (6th 
| year.) Individual help. 


WIND-POWER TEST FREE, while supply lasts 
Creative Mind Institete, 1856 W. Godfrey Ave. (20) Philadelphia 








FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers, 

ALL STORY TYPES!. There’s a Plot Genie for Roman 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy. 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale 
Nestern Story, and Science-Fiction, Thousands of successfu! 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them hy 
the Plot Genie, Write for information and prices 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text fur 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many non 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information 


Big Dime’s Worth 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new or by 
Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1 
adio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing lh ng How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, 
How to Choose a —— Pen Name, How To Market Your 
stor, Interesting Story Spesines 4 
GENIE PLOT CARDS” —10c. Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose dime 
or stamps. 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC, 
ollywood 


Dept. 79, 8749 Sunset Blvd. 4%, Calif 





Writer’s Digest is your best 


and sent it to Mr. Towne. Back came a check 
for $25 with the suggestion that I might stop 
writing for the page since the space had all 


been contracted for. Could I take a hint? No. 
I sent another article. Back came a check for 
$30 with a letter from Mr. Towne. He liked 


my work but Mr. Hearst wanted only the con- 
tract writers on the page. This time I waited 
two weeks before sending another article. Mr. 
Towne sent me a check for $35 and a tearful 
letter. Would I please, please desist? It was a 
month before I got another check from him, 
this time with a proposition: If I would stop 
writing articles and start writing verse, he would 
buy a reasonable amount. I thought it over 
and, feeling sort of sorry for Mr. Towne, I 
decided to yield. I started to write verse and 
sold caseloads of it to him at 50c a line. Mr. 
Towne finally left the “March of Events’ sec- 
tion and the price dropped to 25c a line, but I 
was no snob and continued to sell the stuff 
by the mile. 


Mr. Gingrich took me over where Mr. Towne 
left off. He published in Esquire the first article 
I sent him—a crazy thing that only he would 
buy. He reprinted it in a full page ad in the 
Herald Tribune with my name an inch high 
I nearly swooned when I saw it and, since I 
didn’t actually swoon then, you can understand 
that Sinatra has no effect on me now. 


After that I just wrote and wrote and sold 
what I sold and junked the rest. Eventually 
I became an editor myself and during my five 
years of editorship I never failed to follow the 
example set by T. and G. I always found time 
for every visitor-writer and patience for everv 
would-be writer. When I left editorial work 
voluntarily, may I say) I continued to write 

. and for money. 


Oh, yes . . . the marriage. It came off as 
per schedule and the financial matters came 
out very well, thank you. The bride got the 
idea, too, and is selling stacks of stuff to the 
confessions and love pulps. 

Oh, yes, Mr. 
ways remember you. 
everything. 


Towne: here’s one who'll al- 
And thanks so much for 


MarTIN PANZER, 
210 W. 10\1st, 
New York City 25, N. Y. 


Sir: 


Some of the reactions to Jack (Stink) Wood- 
ford’s smear in your September issue are right 
on the beam, but I imagine these caustic criti- 
cisms only inflate the Zeppelin capacity of 
Jack’s ego. 

I’ve enjoyed my subscription very much—it’s 
a course in writing in itself. 

H. K. SwEEney, 
Peabody St., N. W., 
Washington 11, D. C. 
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Gone Forever 
Sir: 

As a second to the Jane Evans letter in the 
November Forum, your readers might be in- 
terested in a new organization called Confession 
Writer's Guild which has just been formed. In 
it we can file complaints, compare notes and 
decide what to do for the good of all. 

Several members reported against Miss Rol- 
lins because her treatment of writers is slow. 
She often holds mss. ten to twelve weeks, and 
as often will send all stories back at once, even 
if the writer has mailed them as written. Be- 
lieve me, brother, I can’t think of a worse dish 
than to pick six mss. from one editor out of 
your mail box. You can’t decide whether to cut 
your throat or get a machine gun and head for 
Hillman’s. 

If editors realized how destructive it is to 
writers to be treated that way, I don’t believe 
they’d do it. 

Also, the old days when Macfadden’s could, 
with impunity, keep stories two months, are 
gone forever! 

Susan BusuH GalINEs, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


Sir: 

I enjoy reading the Dicest very much. I 
make spasmodic efforts at writing, and occa- 
sionally have something published. 

In the September number is an article by 
Jack Woodford. I have read some of his books 
and find them quite interesting and informing. 
But one thing neutralizes all the pleasure I 
get out of his writing. They stink with coarse 
sex ideas. I can’t help wishing that he had 
dated some of those females that are such a 
bane to him and began writing with less re- 
pression. 

Georce C. BeERREMAN, 
Weiser, Idaho. 


Sir: 

Thank you for running our market notice 
in the July, 1943 issue of the Digest. We can 
say that your magazine certainly gets around. 
As soon as the issue carrying our notice hit the 
stands, the scripts began to flood in, bales of 
them. And we had the heart-warming pleasure 
of awarding first checks to several writers. 

We have recently contracted our short-shorts 
in the future to be written by the best writers 
we became acquained with by way of the Digest 
market notice. Until further notice all material 
for the Southern Syndicate will be staff written. 

M. A. Morcan, 
The Southern Syndicate, 
21 Electrical Bldg., 
Asheville, N. C. 
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BEGINNER’S LUCK! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people have the notion that 
because so many students in this course have 
made sales, the famous TRIAL AND ERROR 
assignments are designed for experienced 
writers rather than beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for peo- 
ple WHO NEVER APPEARED IN PRINT 
BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirement being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed services, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of the two lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the idea; in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments — @ 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we con ider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL D 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name . 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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U T H OR 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 





¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


I On the Book Lists ofp DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Phillippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A, Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6 - - - - - - = - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Prize Novel Contest 


A prize award of $500 cash, serialization in 
a national magazine at the fixed rate of $100 
per installment, and publication in book form 
by a leading publishing company on a royalty 
basis of ten per cent on the first 10,000 books 
sold, is being offered in a prize novel compe- 
tition, beginning December 1, 1943 and closing 
May 31, 1944, under the joint sponsorship of 
the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, and 
Extension magazine, Chicago. 

Open to all citizens of the United States and 
residents of Canada, the manuscripts may be 
submitted by amateur or professional writers, 
who are at least twenty years of age. Manu- 
scripts must be new and hitherto unpublished. 

Emphasis in judging will be placed on the 
development of a theme that is of general inter- 
est. The novel must be of high literary quality 
and stress will be placed on the characterization, 
theme and readability. Detective or mystery 
fiction will be acceptable if it complies with 
these literary standards. 

Manuscripts submitted must be not less than 
70,000 words and not longer than 80,000 words. 
Further information and entry blanks may be 
obtained from Robert C. Broderick, fiction 
editor at Bruce’s, 5400 Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisc., or Eileen O’Hayer, associate 
editor of Extension, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, IIl. 


New Poetry Magazine 
Sir: 

This letter is to announce the inauguration 
of The Sonneteer, a quarterly magazine (30c) 
to be dedicated exclusively to the sonnet in all 
its forms. 

The editors, Nathaniel Thornton and Louis 
Valentine, are themselves both recognized poets. 
The former, in addition to his achievements in 
verse, is the author of a group of critical essays 
dealing with such women-poets as Elizabeth 
Browning, Christina Rossetti, and Emily Jane 
Bronté; also the author of numerous critiques 
and condensed essays about poetry. Mr. Val- 
entine’s second volume will be published next 
summer by The Press of James A. Decker. 

Poems in any form other than a legitimate 
sonnet form will not be considered. Poems 
which are obscure or self-consciously ‘“hard- 
boiled,” or which have typographical idiosyn- 
crasies or peculiar line-arrangements, are neither 
solicited nor desired. 

The rates to be paid by the magazine com- 
pare very favorably with those of “Spirit,” 
“Poetry,” and other good magazines of verse. 
Reports will be made regularly within one week 
from receipt of material. Payment for accepted 
material will be made simultaneously with pub- 
lication. 

Nat THORNTON, 
Suite 306, C.B.S. Radio Building 
1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Professional 
Training 
for Writers 


1, recommended by the 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism... . Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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MAGAZINE WRITING 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
up-to-date training in story 
You work in your own 


offers practical, 


Courses in 


Fiction— Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


and article writing. 


home. 


Every assignment you send in is re- 


turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, 
you to find the type of work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long you are writ- 
ing in your own home fiction stories, essays, 
short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the 
free booklet which tells about opportunities 
in magazine writing. 


do. 


helping 








THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, 


50 Rockefeller a 


New York 2 


Please ead your booklet, 


Name 


Address 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. ‘. 


without obligation, 


Rockefeller Center, 


to: 
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You're Welcome, Too! 


Pull up a chair and sit in on this: with the exception of the two confession yarns, the 
smoothpaper stories that appear above are by authors who had never reached any of these 
magazines before joining our clientele. And we put across quite a few more of our clients 
this year with Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, Colliers, Esquire, Mademoiselle, Country 
Gentleman, Farm Journal and many other top-paying slicks. For other professionals we 
have substantially increased rates and widened markets in the pulp field, and have started 
many of them selling to slicks like Woman’s Day, American Legion, Everywoman’s, Out- 
doors, Photoplay, etc. Given the opportunity, we can do as much for you. 





I 
* IF YOU HAVE SOLD $500.00 WORTH TO NATIONAL MAGAZINES IN 1943: a 
We are so confident that we can increase your sales, better your markets and improve your rates that I 
we'll gamble our time and effort for six months to prove it to you. As we do with all professionals, we y 


will handle your account on straight commission of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on for- 


eign sales. If at the end of this six months’ trial vou are not convinced that our help is worth the I 
commission, we expect to lose you. Fair enough? t 
*IF YOU HAVE SOLD $250.00 WORTH TO NATIONAL MAGAZINES IN 1943: C 
We will meet you half way — work with you at one-half reading fee charged beginners. We'll refund f 
the fee on stories sold, and as soon as we have sold $250.00 worth of your copy, we will handle you on t 


straight commission. a 
{*Submit sample manuscripts not over 10,000 words nor previously rejected by ‘ 
any editor, together with letter about yourself and complete list of sales made./ 


IF YOU'VE SOLD LESS THAN $250.00 WORTH, OR NOTHING... 


We will be glad to work with you, but must 
charge you a reading fee until we have sold 


$500.00 worth of your work. Our fees are 
$2.50 on manuscripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 6 
on scripts between 2-000 and 5,000 words; 
$1.00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. Special 
rates on longer novelettes and novels. For this 
you receive an honest professional appraisal 
of your work, revision and replot suggestions, 


22 aon be — salable, or our recommen- p) ° Al 

tion of salable scripts to editors and sug- derary GeUicy 
gestions for new copy fn line with your talent Cc 
Our booklet, "Practical Literary Hel 

and latest Market News Letter i esae. 56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Write About What 


You Know 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Through the courtesy of Herbert R. Mayes, editor of Good Housekeeping, we offer this 
message from our most captivating story teller. Digest readers who want to know more 
about Maugham’s ideas on writing are directed to “The Summing Up,’ (Doubleday). 


HAVE just been reading some short 
if stories that a young man, twenty years 
of age, sent to me. He tells me that 
he wants a candid criticism; but I know, 
as he in his heart knows, too, that what 
he really wants, is praise. And that 
what I cannot give him. The stories are 
not badly written ; he has taken the trouble 
to learn the elements of grammar, a pre- 
caution that young writers, both male and 
female, too seldom take ; and his characters, 
though shopworn, are sufficiently individu- 
alized for the purposes of a short story; 
but he has chosen to write of subjects 
which, it is only too evident, he knows ab- 
solutely nothing about. That is precisely 
the error that so many young writers make, 
and it is because I can do nothing but point 
it out that I have been obliged to write the 
same letter over and over again. 
It is at first sight strange that they should 
do so, since one thinks it much easier to 


is 


write about what you know than about 
what you don’t. The explanation, I sup- 
pose, is that they find the familiar com- 
monplace and think that romance must be 
sought in the exceptional. That is why 
they are so fond of writing about painters, 
actors, singers, and fiddlers. 

In one of the stories I have just been 
reading, a middle-aged farmer’s wife, who, 
we are told, is a gifted pianist, suddenly 
writes a remarkable sonata and gets a dis- 
tinguished conductor to orchestrate it. It 
doesn’t require much knowledge of music 
to know that even a heaven-sent genius 
couldn’t write a good sonata unless he had 
studied harmony and composition, and if it 
is a good sonata what would a conductor 
be doing in transforming it into a sym- 
phony? Another story deals with painters 
in Paris. I would bet a considerable sum 
that the author has never been to Paris or 
even stepped inside a painter’s studio. I 





HU 





"Once you put this book down, you'll never 
pick it up again." 


know the paintings he describes as great 
masterpieces. They were painted half a 
century ago and now hang in the deserted 
rooms of provincial museums. Old ladies 
still think them good. 


The fact is that when you write about 
things you don’t know, you fall into ludic- 
rous errors. Of course, a writer cannot 
have a firsthand knowledge of everything, 
but his only safety is to find out everything 
he can about the subject he proposes to 
treat. Sometimes he thinks himself obliged 
to fake things; but to do that with plausi- 
bility needs skill and experience, and it isn’t 
really worth doing, for it is seldom com- 
pletely convincing; and if the writer can- 
not convince his readers successfully, then 
he is done. 

Now, the only way I have ever discov- 
ered he can do that is to tell the truth, 
as he sees it, about what he knows; and 
the point of this statement lies in the words 
as he sees it. There are no new subjects 
(and incidentally there is none so stale as 
the great singer, the great painter, or the 
great violinist) ; but if a writer has per- 
sonality, he will see the old subjects in a 
personal way, and that will give them an 
interest. He may try his best to be object- 
ive, but his temperament, his attitude to- 


WriTer’s DIcEst 


ward life, are his own and color his view 
of things. 

Let me give an example. James Farrell 
in Studs Lonigan, aiming at complete ob- 
jectivity, has drawn a picture of lower- 
middle-class life in Chicago that gives an 
impression of complete verisimilitude. It 
is photographic, and they say the camera 
cannot lie. I suggest that another writer 
with a different personality could take the 
same environment, and even the same char- 
acters, and produce a picture that would 
be almost completely different. 

My point is simple: the value of a piece 
of fiction depends in the final analysis on 
the personality of the author. If it is inter- 
esting, he will interest. It is true that the 
young writer cannot expect to have a per- 
sonality that is either complex or pro- 
found; personality grows with the experi- 
ences of life; but he has some counterbal- 
ancing advantages. He sees things, the en- 
vironment, in which he has grown up, with 
the freshness and the energy of his youth; 
he knows the persons of his own family 
and the persons with whom his daily life 
since childhood has brought him in contact 
with an intimacy he can seldom hope to 
have with people he comes to know in 
later years. Here is material ready to his 
hand. If his personality is so commonplace 
that he can see this environment and these 
people only in a commonplace way, then 
he is not made to be a writer and he is 
only wasting his time in trying. 

It is far from my meaning that he should 
not exercise his imagination. His imagina- 
tion will work upon the facts and shape 
them into a pattern of significance or beau- 
ty. His imagination will enable him to de- 
duce new facts from the facts he has ob- 
served. A writer need not devour a whole 
sheep in order to know what mutton tastes 
like, but he must at least eat a chop. Un- 
less he gets his facts right, his imagination 
will lead him into all kinds of nonsense, 
and the facts, he is most likely to get right, 
are the facts of his own experience. 

But now I must write that letter of critic- 
ism and the chances are that this boy will 
think I’m just an old fool who doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about. 
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Harper's $10,000 Winner 


By MARTIN FLAVIN 
Author of “Journey In The Dark,” Harper’s 1943 Prize Novel 


WAS BORN “stage struck,” I expect, 
and my tendency to dramatize was very 
well developed as a child, as was my 
need and urge to write. For a while, after 
college, I wrote short stories for the maga- 
zines—with some measure of success. But 
I was too young to write the things I 
wanted to, and the writing of the things 
that I could sell soon came to bore me. 
So I deliberately put writing away from 
me, with the reservation that some day I 
would come back to it—not an uncommon 
reservation, I believe, but uncommon to be 
realized. For a dozen years I didn’t write 
a line. I was in business and doing very 
well; but I never lost sight of my ultimate 
objective. Then something happened to 
me—an experience which demanded to be 
dramatized. And I wrote it in a play. It 
was not a bad play—that first one that I 
wrote; it was pretty well designed and com- 
petent, though it never had production. 
Nobody ever taught me how to write a 
play, nor had I ever read a book about 
it, nor had I read plays; but I had been 
since childhood an inveterate theatre goer. 
I was 34 years old and still in active busi- 
ness life, but I began to write in the leisure 
I could find—astraddle of the stream, not 
yet willing to let go on either side. It was 
five years before I produced a play on 
Broadway, and in that period I wrote three 
full length plays and half a dozen short 
ones. In 1923, with the production of 
“Children of the Moon,’ I ceased to be a 
business man and became a playwright. 
And 13 years later, in 1936, with the 
production of a play called “Around the 
Corner,” I ceased to be a playwright. I 
was no longer stage struck; I was through 
with it—emotionally washed up. And I 





turned to a new medium. I wrote a novel 
—‘*Mr. Littlejohn.” Now I have written 
three, and have learned to fee] at home 
in the writing of a book. Sometime per- 
haps I may write another play, but I hope 
not. And sometime I may write the his- 
tory of my thirteen years of playwriting— 
the comedy and tragedy, the thrills and 
grief—but always mostly grief; and the taw- 
driness and cheapness of canvas walls and 
make believe, and the bitter disillusions of 
the Broadway theater. It would be a wist- 
ful story. 

Also I have had my fling at Hollywood 
—in °30, °31, and ’32—on the crest of a 
Broadway success. And I know how that 
goes on—like the theater, only worse. 

On November 2nd I was sixty years old. 
Not so long ago that seemed very close to 
death—to senility at least. But I still have 
a lot of things to say, which I couldn’t have 
said yesterday. My health is pretty good— 
perhaps a little better than it was twenty 
years ago. But there is an advantage when 
you are in sight of sixty—you can’t be 
beaten very badly; you’ve really had the 
most of it, and a few years more or less 
doesn’t matter very much; and so you don’t 
concern yourself so much about your health 
—not in the same way that you did when 
you were only half way round the track 
and a long way from the stretch. Age has 
its compensations. 

From ten in the morning until two or 
three is my normal working day, and dur- 
ing my working hours I am rarely inter- 
rupted, and often enough will not get up 
from my chair for as many as five hours 
at a stretch. I do not pause for lunch, nor 
eat any lunch at all, save under protest; 
and I work every day when I am at a job 
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—holidays and Sundays, only now and 
then taking two or three days off when | 
have come to the end of a chapter or an 
act. I do not do much better than 500 
words a day, but when they are done, I am 
finished with them—they have not been let 
slide by with the motion that they would 
later be rewritten. If I mar a typed page. 
or decide on a correction, even though it 
be only a word which could be written in, 
I go back and write the page over again. 
It makes one careful. I work with paper 
and pencil at my elbow, sometimes phras- 
ing in longhand before I do the typing, 
but by no means generally, only if it seems 
involved and I want to see it before I set 
it down. Even a book like “Journey In The 
Dark,” which ran to 611 ms pages, I think 
not a hundred lines suffered alteration 
when it was completed, and none of it had 
been reread as it progressed—just now and 
then I had to look back for a date, or a 
name I had forgotten. Yet I do not work 
to an outline—save that I outline in my 
head each chapter as I come to it. I know 
where I am going, but I do not know the 
steps until I come to them. And if I know 
where I am going, I can count on the steps 
to take care of themselves—or at least I 
always have. In the writing of a play, be- 
fore I write a line, I have known the cur- 
tain of the play and of each act—likely 
enough the last spoken line. It is like a 
problem in mathematics, clairvoyantly de- 
termined—the answer at the bottom of the 
column provides all the digits to be added 
—the total presupposes the figures of the 
problem. That is not to say that there are 
not some rough spots—some periods of 
frantic, helpless groping—in every job that 
I have ever done—searching desperately 
for the missing fragments in the puzzle; 
but they are bound to be there if you have 
the total, if your conclusion has been sound. 
And there is often the problem of attack 
—of how to set it down, how to tell your 
story in the most effective manner. These 
things give pause—false starts and agon- 
izing; so that day after day, sometimes for 
weeks, you may write and destroy—write 
and destroy, until you are convinced that 
you are in a pocket from which there is no 
escape; and you work then, not five or six 
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hours a day, but every waking minute of 
your life, and very likely in your sleep. But 
it resolves: not, in my experience, by let- 
ting it alone by putting it aside for some- 
thing else, by running out on it, by waiting 
for some kind of inspiration, but by worry- 
ing at it, turning it upside down and in- 
side out, taking it apart and putting it to- 
gether. And though it rarely seems that 
the solution when it comes, has been the 
product of this struggle, but has come of 
itself, from somewhere else where every- 
thing is cool and calm and ordered—yet, 
I would not trust it to come without the 
struggle which is the plowing of the ground. 
I make no notes. All the notes that I have 
made for “Journey In The Dark,” and in 
the course of writing it, would not cover 
the back of one envelop. Yet, let nothing 
I have said suggest that it is easy for me. 
There are easy periods and there are others 
that are very hard—and this is always true, 
though when a job is done, it is easy to for- 
get the painful hours. 

“Journey In The Dark” is not autobio- 
graphical. There are some points of similar- 
ity between Sam Braden’s life and mine, 
and there are wide divergences. The psy- 
chological identification is closer, but that 
is always more or less true with the created 
protagonist of an author’s thesis—in short, 
he, himself, must be in it somewhere—or 
some aspects of himself of something he 
believes himself to be. The validity of the 
characters, if they have validity, does not 
mean that they are pictures of people I 
have known. They are composites, created 
out of many different persons, not to be 
identified or pinned down to any indi- 
vidual. Observation is something that goes 
into a hopper and is ground up in little 
bits and distributed about in a filing cabinet 
with a multitude of drawers. When creation 
is in process, the author dips into this 
drawer and that, as likely as not without 
any conscious memory, but the particular 
ingredient that he wants is there and wait- 
ing for him. Something like that, I think. 

I am a poor hand at research. I confi- 
dently expect factual information that I 
need to be presented to me when I need 
it. And it is sometimes amazing how it 
does present itself—almost miraculously. 
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But I suspect it is a part of the same pro- 
cess—the filing cabinet which contains 
much material not consciously observed, 
and multitudes of facts read arid forgotten, 
which may not have even registered in a 
reading of them. But they are there. It is 
possible perhaps that everything is there, 
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that it is at most a matter of being very 
quiet, so that you can hear them. And this 
takes us to the edge of mysticism, or a 
theory of consciousness which there is 
scarcely room here to elaborate. 

How does a creative writer write? I sub- 
mit that probably no creative writer knows. 


Requirements of “Life Story” 


By GERALDINE RHOADS 


Editor, Life Story (Fawcett) 


HERE goes the telephone again. 

A writer calling in to know what 

we’re doing with Life Story. We’re 
making it the new quality magazine for 
women, and if we seem to be incoherent 
about it, it’s because we’re incoherent with 
excitement over our February issue. 

This February book features fiction con- 
tributors Faith Baldwin, August Derleth, 
Phyllis Gordon Demarest, Achmed Abdul- 
lah and Nan O'Reilly, with four-color 
printing and artists’ illustrations—as well as 
our usual posed and fact photos. They 
have not written sophisticated fiction but 
stories strive to entertain, to inspire and to 
inform. 

This issue will also give any writer a good 
chance to size up our non-fiction require- 
ments: we are following up a Kathleen 
Norris fiction story which runs in January 
with Mrs. Norris’s autobiography in Febru- 
ary, our Hollywood Life Story series con- 
tinues with Betty Grable’s account of her 
marriage and career problems, we vary 
the pattern of our Living Love Story series 
with the Cinderella marriage of Princess 
Paul Sapieha (author of the book, “Polish 
Profile”). The February Schedule also in- 
cludes an inspirational first-person article 
by Chaplain Leland W. Mann, and a self- 
help article—Don Cooley’s “Take Your 
Beauty Problems to a Doctor.” 

Do I sound like an editor infatuated with 
her own magazine? Sure, and why not? 
We’ve a spot for action writers who are 
looking for a market for longer stories 
than run in most of the slicks. We’re look- 


ing for emotional problem stories of mediuin 
length. We’ve a wide-open market for 
shorts. Despite the fact that we are preyed 
upon by all the wartime office casualties— 
people going off to marry, the join the serv- 
ices, to have babies, etc.—you’ll find that we 
give speedy reports, pay on acceptance, 
and pay well ($200 up for short stories). 
Get the February issue, and start letting us 
see your manuscripts. 

You'll notice that we’re not using any 
old-line sin, suffer and repent confessions, 
though I think it would be absurd of any 
editor to rule out all confession themes. 
There are some stories which include con- 
fessions which are too genuine to pass up. 
We shall use these, occasionally. And we 
shall always use the story of human error, 
though it should be given a mature, slick 
treatment. 

For some of the writers who have sold 
me top-notch confessions in the past I’d lik«: 
to stop to point out the difference in the 
handling. Time was when you took a violet- 
eyed female, preferably an orphan whos 
parents died simultaneously in an auto 
crash, brought her up by a drunken uncle. 
had her run away from her homelife and 
get tangled up with a city slicker, suffer 
for her sins, and finally take up nursing 
to pay her debt to society. And you had a 
rood yarn for Life Story. 

Now the orphan girl who erred would 
not dwell on her grief over her bad de- 
cision to run away with an ineligible man, 
or dwell on her desire to make herself over. 
Instead, the story would deal mainly with 
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her tough emotional problem: getting rid 
of the ineligible man, finding herself a right 
guy, and solving her problem. The yarn 
might be written in either first or third- 
person. The right point of view is the one 
which enables you to tell the story so that 
the reader will become emotionally in- 
volved. 

My caution to third-person writers is to 
stick to the adventures of one main char- 
acter. We’re not looking for the comedy 
of manners which presents a situation and 
asks the reader to read a theme into the 
action or dialogue. 

We have mainly women readers, and | 
that 
personally, because they write to us about 
stories dealing with experiences like ones 
they’ve had. 


guess it’s true they take everything 


Our greatest need is for short stories 
running between 4000 and 8000 words. 
Occasionally a short short makes the grade. 
But, though each word be a pearl, very 
few yarns with any real feeling of adventure 
in them can be developed in less than 400 
words. Most of the stories in my file run 
between 5000 and 6000. 

Longer yarns—running to 8000 or hit- 
ting our novelette length of 12,000 or our 
novel length of 22,000 
stories, with considerable plot development 
It is wise to keep this in mind in plotting 
your wordage for Life Story: heavily plotted 
stories—adventure yarns, murder mysteries, 
stories of intrigue, tales involving strange, 
new backgrounds, occasional emotional 
problem pieces featuring involved situations 
and, fascinating characters—are your best 
bets for anything over 7000. 


are mostly action 


In the past, many of our writers have 
submitted synopses for okay before settling 
down to work. This still saves headaches, 
especially on some kinds of stories. I like to 
see synopses on long action stories, or novels, 
or novelettes. They help me to avoid a 
file full of South American sabotage yarns. 


I feel awfully inadequate, however, when 
I’m faced with a synopsis of a short emo- 
tional problem story. They’re hard to synop- 
size, hard to judge in synopsis form—be- 
cause the handling will, or won’t, make 


them acceptable. I can only suggest that 


DIGEST 


it’s sometimes wise to query about short 
story ideas which deal with problems aris- 
ing from war-time conditions, with unusual 
rackets, and with stories suggested by items 
in the news. A while back we got a slew 
of stories about stolen babies, suggested by 
the Oregon service wife’s cradle-snatching. 

You'll also save yourself a lot of grief 
if you’ll query us about non-fiction ideas. 
Our needs are very specialized, you'll dis- 
cover, since we mainly use first-person life 
stories, with actual fact photographs. These 
may be autobiographies of Hollywood stars, 
of women who make the news, of men 
whose careers have special interest for our 
feminine audience, of unknowns (especially 
women) who’ve had extraordinary personal 
adventures. 

Our third-person Living Love Story series 
follows a similar formula. They all con- 
cern distinguished people—the Jimmy Doo- 
littles, Winston Churchills, Ralph and 
Louise Dickinson Rich, the Chiang Kai- 
Sheks, Helen Hayes and Charles MacAr- 
thur, and the William Seabrooks are among 
those we’ve used. They are dramatic stories 
which we hope will inspire our readers to 
look on, the happy aspects of their mar- 
riages and to seek solutions to their mar- 
riage problems. 

All of these non-fiction life stories must 
have real story development. They may 
run anywhere from 3000 to even 10,000 
words in length, so you cannot rely on an 
“interview” presentation. They must have a 
theme, and dramatic episodes, despite the 
fact that they also enlist the reader’s in- 
terest because they portray famous people, 
and old people, and young people in situa- 
tions which have some straight news value. 


My hardest task is to explain our other 
non-fiction needs. We do use occasional 
articles, but only those which tackle prob- 
lems of interest to women: emotional prob- 
lems, rackets to which women are prey, 
personal and personality problems. Many 
of these articles gain in vigor and sincerity 
—and acceptability—because they are writ- 
ten in the first person, by authors who write 
out of their own strong feelings, their own 
investigation or experience. We like them, 


(Continued on page 45) 
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You're As Good As 
Your Last Story 


By VIVIAN COSBY 


OST Broadway playwrights are anx- 
ious to set Hollywood on fire. 
I did just that but not in the 
manner I expected. 

I left, moved into a little house in the 
Hollywood hills to write a play. On my 
first day there I passed a wall gas heater 
with a defective guard. The guard fell out 
and I went up in flames, suffering third 
degree burns from my waist to my knees. 

Lying on my stomach in the hospital, 
dazed, I kept hearing voices. The things 
they said were very familiar. Opening my 
eyes I saw a small radio next to the bed. 
The voices came from the Rudy Vallee 
hour. They were doing a sketch of mine 
called “There’s Always Jo Winters.” Hear- 
ing this reminded me that I had an un- 
completed script for the Eddie Robinson’s 
“Big Town” radio show to deliver. In my 
mind a deadline was a deadline under any 
circumstances. My secretary brought the 
script to the hospital and I dictated what 
had to be done. Then from the strain I 
lost consciousness. Hours later I awoke and 
found myself encased in tanic acid from 
my waist to my knees. A group of doctors 
in white coats were standing around the 
bed. I gathered from their whisperings that 
I was extremely lucky to be alive and had 
a good chance of never walking again. The 
thought which ran through my mind was 
that the career I had worked so hard for, 
was finished. Writing was my life, and had 
been since I was fourteen. 


Y family were all theatrical people and 
I made my debut in vaudeville at the 
age of five. At fourteen I was playing 
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children’s parts in stock. My heart, how- 
ever, was really in vaudeville. With this 
in mind I persuaded my father to allow 
me to write and produce a revue with the 
local children. In the revue I did a vaude- 
ville act and invited the U.B.O. vaudeville 
booking office (now R.K.O.) to attend the 
show. My idea was to get into vaudeville 
again and say goodbye to playing the Lit- 
tlest Rebel and Lord Fauntelroy. However, 
after witnessing the show, the bookers 
thought I was a better writer than a per- 
former. So my career as a writer started 
in vaudeville. 


I learned to write dramatic sketches, 
gags, and develop ideas for flash acts. Be- 
sides this I rehearsed the acts and took 
them out of town for a try-out. Sometimes 
I was handed some black drapes, four 
butlers’ costumes, a maid’s costume, and a 
girl dancer and was told to get an act to- 
gether. All in all it was great experience. 
But by the time I had two hundred and 
fifty acts to my credit I was ambitious to 
take a step forward. 

With this in mind I teamed up with 
composer Jay Gorney of “Brother, Can 
You Spare a Dime” fame. He and I did 
five musical shows together. It was entire- 
ly different than vaudeville. I had to learn 
to bring song numbers into the story nat- 
urally and to get my comedy from situ- 
ations instead of gags. Besides this I was 
now writing for such stars as Billy Gaxton. 
Learning to write for a personality and to 
utilize his mannerisms to advantage was a 
new experience. Once it was mastered, it 
stood me in good stead when later on I 
started writing for the screen. 








About this time I learned another lesson. 
How to turn a heartache into money. I 
told a young actress who was then starring 
on Broadway about an unfortunate love 
affair of mine. She thought it would make 


a good pl: 


wrote it together. It 
turned out miracle. On a 
Thursday we took it to a friend at Warne 
Brothers to read. Monday morning in 

daze I walked out of the same office with 
dollars for my 


ivy SO We 


to be a small 


a check for ten thousand 
little headache. My musical comedy days 
were definitely over—I decided to concen- 
trate on drama. After a lot of hard work 
the first play was followed by two more. 


Both were produced. One opened and 
closed in five weeks. The other, however, 
a novelty murder mystery had a good 


healthy run and sold for pictures. This play 
was the means of bringing me to Holly- 
wood. 


OW as I lay on my stomach squirming 

about like a trained it seemed 

that everything I had fought for was gone. 

My career as a writer was over. There was 
nothing else in life that mattered. 


seal, 


During those first nine months there was 
little or nothing I could do but obey the 
doctors. A radio program did a dramatiza- 
tion of the accident, Douglas Dawson, the 
commentator, used my impressions of my 
life in the hospital as a base of a broad- 
cast. This served to help keep my name 
alive, but outside of this my professional 
career was on the shelf. 

When I was sit in bed, 1 
started to do some serious thinking about 
earning my living. I did not have the 
strength to write a play or a scenario— 
radio was out of the question because of 
deadlines. In desperation I wrote to my 
friend Fulton Oursler for suggestions. His 
thought was for me to write some articles 
on Hollywood. This type of work was short 
and I could stop whenever I was tired. 


allowed to 


I had never written an article in my life. 
Under the circumstances it seemed rather 
an odd time to venture into a new field. 
However, a letter from Ernest V. Heyn, 
the former editor of Photoplay-Movte 
Mirror, asking me to do an article “Bed’s- 
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Eye View of Hollywood” decided me to 
try my luck. Quite a few stars in Holly. 
wood were friends of long standing, and 
when I told them the idea, they all agreed 
it was good. So every spare minute away 
from necessary medical care I spent study. 
ing the technique of fan magazines. 


Then I started writing. The stars would 
come to the hospital for interviews and pic- 
tures three days a week and the other days, 
health permitting, I wrote. Starting this 
new adventure, though, had plenty of com. 
plications. In the first place I cuuld only 
write a few minutes at a time. Therefore, 
it was useless to have a secretary (I could 
no longer pay one anyhow), so I had to 
learn how to scribble instead of dictate. I 
was a chain smoker and always found a 
cigarette was my great stimulant in getting 
that evasive opening line. A_ well-filled 
coffee pot at my elbow was an absolute 
necessity and I was used to working at 
night. 

Cigarettes forbidden. I had suf- 
fered a severe nervous shock and smoking 
was not considered good for my condition. 
In vain I pleaded for one cigarette—just 
to get that opening line. They gave me 
coffee for dinner and that was that. As for 
working at night, well, I could work until 
nine o’clock then the nurse put me to bed. 
And there was no chance of turning on 
the light later, for the day was topped off 
with a sleeping pill. Imagine trying for 
hours to get an idea—then just when you 
start to write being handed a sleeping pill. 
I fussed and fumed about the injustice of 
the whole set-up. I declared I just couldn’t 
write under those conditions. The doctor 
curtly replied, “Don’t write.” After all he 
was interested in my legs, not my career. 


were 


I wanted to write, so I gradually adjusted 
myself to the conditions under which I 
was permitted to work. By the middle of 
the second year, things were running 
smoothly. There was a business phone in 
my room and a secretary who came in for 
a few hours a day. Under the guidance (by 
telephone) of Jerry Asher, one of the best 
fan magazine writers in the business I 
learned the technique of writing about 
movie personalities. 
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On the theory that I might always be in 
some kind of pain, I strived to forget about 
it and write. This I succeeded in doing, 
but as I never had a deadline, if the going 
got too tough I could rest. Then out of 
the blue the producer of the “Big Town” 
radio show came to see me. He liked an 
idea I had for a script but it had to be 
done in two days. A deadline. This was 
my chance to see if I could work under 
pressure. The doctors agreed to let me 
try and I was released from all hospital 
regulations. Looking back now that episode 
in my life seems like a nightmare. I worked 
until I was exhausted. Being under a 
nervous tension, I could not sleep and I 
was afraid to take a sedative. because it 
would dull my mind. Somehow on the 
morning of the third day the script was 
finished and I was put to sleep for twenty- 
four hours. When I awakened, I had a 
I felt I had made a 
step towards making a comeback. Even 
the fact that I was unable to work for 
several weeks, did not discourage me. And 
listening to the script on the air and re- 
ceiving the check for six hundred and 
twenty-five dollars made me more am- 
bitious than ever. 


great mental peace. 


After writing a few more magazine arti- 
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cles, I decided I would like to see if I could 
finish the play I started when I was in- 
jured. I was allowed to try but strictly 
under hospital regulations. The play was 
a comedy idea and the conditions, under 
which it was written, also a comedy. In 
the midst of dictating to a secretary, a 
nurse would come in and say, “Miss Cosby, 
you’re wanted in Xray,” and I would be 
wheeled out of the room. Returning an 
hour later, I would start dictating where I 
had left off. We were constantly inter- 
rupted by a nurse to give me medicine or 
a doctor for an examination. By this time 
my mind was trained so that interruptions 
such as these did not bother me. 

The play was not produced as the war 
outdated the subject matter, but writing 
it made me lose all my fear that I would 
never really write again. 

In real life dramatic situations happen 
simply. This was true in my case—for after 
four years I walked out of the hospital to 
start my life again. As far as a career is 
concerned, I am starting from the bottom. 
Starting with two firm convictions. First, 
that no matter how fine your connections 
are, you are as good as your last story 
and, second, if a writer really wants to, he 
can work under any conditions. 
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“Come on, Henry, you can figure how much per word you paid 


for that bond later." 














































New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


OPULAR Publications had gone a 

long way in a few short months to- 

ward making Argosy into a better 
magazine of fiction for men. Now the com- 
pany has decided on further steps which 
will give it wider appeal as a more general 
magazine. 

The January cover is a different type. 
There’s humor in it, and story suggestion, 
instead of straight adventure. The Febru- 
ary issue will carry more fact articles and 
features material. At present, the editor is 
very much interested in good mystery stories 
in both the novelet and complete novel 
lengths. These should be very well done, 
Carry a certain tone of sophistication, and 
have a definite note of romance. Argos) 
magazine is stressing the romantic element, 
and prefers romantic adventure for both 
novelets and serials. There is only one 
tabu: that is on love stories written from 
the girl’s point of view. The best lengths 
for short stories are between 4,000 and 
4.500 words, although anything between 
1,000 and 8,000 is used, and serials may 
run as high as 60,000 words. The book- 
length is 25,000 words, and novelets be- 
tween 9,000 and 12,000. 

Argosy is in the market for unusual 
features. Also, for ideas for good monthly 
or occasional features. It also desires arti- 
cles with photographs of about 1500 to 
3,500 words. The number of pictures de- 
pends on the subject, usually running to 
about half photographs when in print. 
Rogers Terrill edits Argosy. 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

A new editor is in charge of Independent 
Woman, replacing Miss Winifred Willson. 
This is Miss Frances Maule, well known as 
author of seven books and many magazine 





pieces. There are some changes in the 
needs of the magazine, too. These consist 
chiefly of dropping less consequential types 
of material in order to concentrate emphasis 
on subjects which have timely interest or 
importance in the peace to come. No fic- 
tion is used, but little short verse of high 
quality with a special message to women. 
Articles fall into seven groups: 

1. Those dealing with business and pro- 
fessional advancement, including the psy- 
chology of achievement, values in a rapidly 
changing world, business techniques, and 
postwar adjustments. 2. Techniques, by 
which women can achieve satisfying living. 
3. Women’s status today, and new data re- 
garding the position of business and pro- 
fessional women in wartime and postwar 
America. 4. Emerging social and economic 
problems as they affect the smal] town (or 
city) business and professional woman. 5. 
Informational about vocations, 
especially new ones. Best query the editor 
on these to avoid duplication. 6. Interna- 
tional material, proposed solutions of post- 
war problems, rehabilitation; timely articles 
dealing with some current development 
with regard to women in foreign lands. 7. 
Humor, which must have distinct appeal 
for this particular group of readers. 


articles 


Independent Woman prefers a human, 
readable, anecdotal approach for every 
type of material. Even a personal and con- 
versational treatment. Payment for articles 
is from $10 to $35; for verse $2 to $3, on 
acceptance. Address: 1819 Broadway, N. 
:-_ 

Cross Columbus Circle, past the Maine 
Monument at the corner of Central Park, 
and you come to the offices of the bright 
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new family monthly, Read. This is Auto- 
mobile Row, so don’t be startled to see 
cars On upper stories as you ride the open- 
grilled elevator to the top floor. 


Henry Lee, editor of Read, tells me that 
article lengths must now be kept down a 
little more than in the past. The outside 
length is 1500 words, and a good average 
is 1200 words. There is also need for single- 
page articles of about 400 words. These 
are expanded anecdotes with more weight 
and dignity than a filler item. The maga- 
zine does not use any fiction, poetry, or 
photographs. 

Subject matter for Read is very general 
and includes some of special interest to 
women. Personality sketches should be 
about important people, as a rule; those 
of national note so that the name means 
something without too much preliminary 
explanation. A character known only lo- 
cally would be a suitable subject merely if 
he is used as an example for a broader pat- 
tern. The editor does not like opinionated 
or controversial articles, unless these are 
written by an expert whose name means 
something, at least in that particular field. 
Subjects which make good letters to the 
editor in local papers may have no national 
interest. In the religious field, an occasional 
repertorial article on an unusual person- 
ality or organization might go over. This 
must not be sectarian, however, nor of the 
inspirational type. The editor likes inter- 
esting articles on food which combine a 
little about a well-known restaurant with 
a few recipes, and all written in a flavor- 
some way. These can be about any place, 
well established, which is known for good 


food. 


The editor almost never gives assign- 
ments. However, he is glad to consider 
queries about ideas and give an opinion. 
Acceptance depends on the completed 
article. A straight-forward, simple style is 
best, with a direct start right into the sub- 
ject. Anecdotes within the story often add 
to the interest. Reports are usually within 
two weeks, though it may take longer on 
special material. Payment is on acceptance, 
at five cents for the published word. Read, 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
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Street & Smith have transformed The 
Shadow and Doc Savage into the smaller 
size already adopted for their other pulps. 
The market is just about as large, with the 
best length for shorts close to 4,000 words. 
Charles Moran edits these. 79 Seventh 
Avenue, N. Y. 11. 


Jean Wright, picture editor on Click, 
sets us right about a misstatement in last 
month’s writeup. Here’s the correction, 
together with further details: “Click Maga- 
zine does buy ‘Package Sets,’ but as the 
terminology indicates, package sets are 
never assigned. They are purchased from 
an agency or an individual photographer, 
complete with captions and research—in 
fact, a package. Assigned stories are those 
angled and handled from Click’s editorial 
office. We prefer that ideas and pictures 
submitted be merely topical rather than 
strictly current news items since our ad- 
vanced publication date makes a story with 
a hot news angle pointless. We pay for 
picture stories at a page rate. We are also 
in the market for good kodachromes to be 
used inside the magazine and on the cover. 
However, covers are generally tied up with 
an inside story.” Andrew B. Hecht is editor 
of Click. 551 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Columbia Publications has taken new 
offices at 40 Worth Street, N. Y., for 
Aircraft-Age. (All their other magazines 
remain at 60 Hudson Street, N. Y. 13.) 
Mr. Robert Schuman has been appointed 
managing editor, and Miss Shirley Frazier 
associate editor. Both are reported to have 
considerable background in the aviation 
and writing fields. The magazine uses 
articles from 1500 up to 3,000 words, also 
shorter pieces from 500 words up, with pic- 
tures. Payment is reported at two cents a 
word and up, on acceptance, with pictures 
included unless specially arranged for. 


Some changes at Crestwood Publishing 
Co., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19: Halt! is no 
longer open to outside contributions. M. R. 
Reese, editoria] director, is now in the serv- 
ice. Army Laffs is the one open market. 
This wants material about any of the serv- 
ices, including the WACS, etc. Cartoons 
(viewed in the rough) bring $5 on accep- 
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tance. Two line jokes bring $1. 
half-page jokes bring $3. 


Popular Science has added some inside 


color, and uses more drawings than ever. 
Otherwise, its requirements are the same. 
Feature articles are related to science in in- 
dustry or in connection with the war. These 
run 1500 to 2,000 words. Also, there are 
many short things, less than a page in 
length; usually 100 to 150 words. These 
might be something new in inventions for 
industry, or new developments. The Home 
and Workshop section uses all sort of how- 
to-do-and-make shorts: model-making, 
home repairs, toy-making, household helps, 
furniture making, kraftwork, radio, etc. It 
is important to get a copy of the magazine 
and read it carefully to get the feel of 
things; to see how the editors like subjects 
treated. Payment is on acceptance, at very 
good rates. Everything must be illustrated 
with photographs, drawings, or sketches. 
Charles R. McLendon, editor. 353 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 10. 

To find the editor of Outdoor Life, which 
is published by the same firm Popular 
Science, you go up to the next floor and 
through the door marked “No Admit- 
tance.” Here, Raymond J. Brown has 
roomy office in which to discuss the diffi- 
culties of getting good material. With 
travel, ammunition, camera supplies, and 
most of the other ingredients of outdoor 
adventures cut to the bone by war needs, 
Outdoor Life has plenty of trouble finding 
material of the right sort. Some new artists 
who know the field would also be heartily 
welcome. This is an escape magazine. The 
nearest it comes to the war would be per- 
sonal experiences from people in rat ign 
services who have had hunting, fishing, and 
similar adventures in any part of the world 
which might be interesting to the readers 
All subjects must pertain to hunting or fish- 
ing. Horseback riding might, for instance, 
fit in if it was angled as an important 
phase of a hunting trip. 

Outdoor Life uses one “Tall but Short” 
tale each month—a tall story about hunting 
or fishing, for which it pays $10. There 
is a true adventure told in pictures each 
month. For this, the story is bought; thé 
picturization is done in the office. Pay 
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ment is about $25. Cartoons are wanted, 
provided they are from the standpoint of 
the hunter or fisher. Please skip that old 
bromide about the fish from the _fish- 
market! 

The best length for feature articles is 

ibout 3,000 words. Payment is evaluated 
on the basis of the subject matter, the way 
it is done, the illustrations supplied, novelty 
of the subject, effort and expense involved. 
It is the best in the field, and runs as 
high as ten cents a word. Checks on accep- 
tance. Pictures are important with ll 
factual material. They should actually illus- 
trate the article, not be just scenery. If a 
story is about Joe Smith and party, the 
pictures should show Joe Smith and party 
doing their stuff. Address of Outdoor 
Life: 353 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 

RAILROAD MAGAZINE wants to see more 
picture stories. These 
com nprehensive captions, in- 
cluding names of the places and persons. 
Eight to twelve is the best number for a 
story. These should be clear, sharp, glossy 
prints, preferably 8x10. Do not work up 
something about women in railroading. 
This subject has been done to death. Photo- 
graphs are paid for at professional rates. 
Henry Comstock, editor. Popular Publica- 
tions, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17 


Alden H. Norton, editorial director of a 
dozen of the Popular-Fictioneer magazines, 
has appointed some new editors. Margaret 
Weiss is editing Dime Sports. Eiler Jacob- 
son is editing Dare-Devil Aces and Fifteen 
Western Tales. Mrs. Harriet Gross is edit- 
ing New Detective. Requirements for all 
magazines remain the same. But the shorter 
lengths are increasingly in demand. It’s 
a wide open market, ready to buy a lot of 
good stories. Payment is on acceptance. 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

There’s a nice view of the East River 
from Al Norton’s windows. Sometimes you 
come in, and he’s looking off toward the 
Brooklyn shore. Maybe he’s got a story 
idea. Or maybe he’s looking at ships 
gathering for a North Atlantic convoy. 

The building itself, 205 East 42nd Street, 
is just like any other modern, efficient 
office building-—except for one thing. More 
edited in this building in the 
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course of a year than in any other building 
in New York. In the world, for all I know. 
There are the Hunter magazines with the 
weekly, Liberty. Here are all the Macfad- 
den monthlies, Yank which is weekly, the 
Popular-Fictioneer group — largest of the 
pulp houses, Yachting, Pack o’ Fun, and 
any number of trade magazines. The drug 
store to the east of the main entrance is the 
haunt of editors who sneak away from the 
clatter of typewriters to have a cup of cof- 
fee. But editors look just like other people. 
So you might not even notice them. 

With the continuance of war in the 
Pacific, the articles in Asia and the Ameri- 
cas become more significant to the average 
reader. Russia is included in the list of 
subjects, since Russia includes so large a 
hunk of Asia. All material must be based 
on first-hand study and contracts. They 
should interpret the deeper currents of Asi- 
atic life—occasionally that of the Americas. 
Economic, social, political, and cultural 
movements and trends all add importance. 
Lengths are usually adjusted to pages in 
the magazine: 800 words to a page; longer 
articles running 1650 words, 2500 words. 
or 3400 words. Very little poetry is used. 
The editors prefer translations of well- 
known contemporary Oriental poets, or 
classical Oriental poetry not previously 
translated. There is little fiction, and that 
is likely to be a sketch of not more than 
3400 words, with authentic Oriental back- 
ground and characters. Here again, the 
editors prefer translations from contem- 
porary writers prominent in their own 
countries. Payment is $15 a page, on 
acceptance. Richard J. Walsh, editor. Ad- 
dress: 40 East 49th Street, N. Y. 17. 


The Magazine Antiques is put out by the 
same company. Its editor, Miss Alice Win- 
chester, sits in an office which is lined from 
floor to ceiling with books of every descrip- 
tion. Every possible collectors’ item must 
be accounted for on those shelves. But Miss 
Winchester herself impresses one as being 
as modern as tomorrow, while she outlines 
her needs. Her emphasis is on American 
things, though the magazine is not limited 
to this. She likes English and continental 
things which might have been used here 
in the early days, or which might have in- 
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fluenced early American usage. Material 
must be original. It should not concern 
dealers. But she does like to hear of collec- 
tions of antiques from which illustrations 
can be drawn for writeups of particular 
subjects. Material for The Magazine 
Antiques, she paints out, is far more limited 
than for one on hobbies. Things must have 
both antiquity and intrinsic value of work- 
manship, though not necessarily great cost. 
Selection is more a matter of taste. Histori- 
cal material must be well documented, too. 
Original research is an important factor 
in most cases. And illustrations, which are 
important to practically all the articles, 
should if possible come from private collec- 
tions. Museum collections are second 
choice. Articles vary in length with the 
material ; about 1500 to 2500 words. Pay- 
ment is on publication, at a cent and a 
half per word. Photographs are paid for at 
cost. There is also a new department, “The 
Glass and China Cupboard.” This takes 
short notes, 200 to 600 words, with one or 
two pictures. These are usually about some 
individual item of special interest. Payment 
at the same rate. Address: 40 East 49th 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Miss M. Margaret Anderson, editor of 
Common Ground, finds that most of their 
usable material comes from well-known 
writers and from experts in the line of 
racial problems in America. The magazine 
expects Harper quality, but can pay only 
about a cent a word. It is a quarterly; #0 
cents a copy. If a really good piece comes 
in from an unknown author, the editors 
are thrilled. But it happens discouragingly 
seldom. Address: 222 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3. 

American Girl asks to have story lengths 
kept somewhat shorter for the duration of 
the paper shortage. About 4,000 words is 
about as long as they should be, with many 
stories running under this. Articles, too, 
should be shorter. Good lengths are be- 
tween 1500 and 3.000 words; never above 
this last figure. The magazine is the official 
Girl Scout publication, but it is edited for 
all teen-age girls. Better aim your story 
appeal toward the older group; about 16 
vears. And they should have immediate 
interest, and be up-to-the-minute. The 










































magazine uses serials, but prefers to arrange 
for them in advance. All next year’s serials 
are already lined up, so don’t submit these 
till late 1944. Serials intended for 
publication should end in the magazine the 
same month. But there won’t be an open- 
ing for any of these until 1946. Short 
poems, up to 16 lines, are used. Payment 
on stories is a cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. Mrs. Anne Stoddard is the 
editor. 155 East 44th Street, N. Y. 17. 

Movies and the other fan magazines 
published by Ideal Publishing Co., 
very little material except what is done on 
assignment in Hollywood. Practically a 
closed market, therefore. Frances Kish edits 
Movies. 295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Readers’ Digest is now appearing in an 
Arabic edition. It’s been seen on news- 
stands in buildings here in Little Arabia, 
where some tenant likes to read the lang- 
uage of his homeland. 


book 


use 


Travel and similar publications have a 
difficult time getting really fresh new ma- 
terial, now that all travel is so curtailed. 
The editor, Coburn Gilman, says that the 
magazine’s chief aim is to interpret what’s 
happening in the many parts of the world. 
Articles deal with the people, background, 
and culture of various countries, relating 
present conditions to the past: It uses 
general articles about any part of America. 
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"What will Ray Palmer think of next?" 





For example, a recent article discussed what 
is happening to the national parks for the 
duration. Articles may discuss the claims 
of conflicting countries; Poland versus 
Russia handled in this way. This 
magazine is not for the idle traveler, but 
for the person who wants to understand 
what’s happening in places he has been or 
would like to go. Writers must understand 
a country thoroughly. And they must be 
able to present their material in an inter- 
esting manner. The trouble with most 
manuscripts, according to Mr. Gilman, is 
that they are incredibly dull. It’s the way 
a person sees things which make for inter- 
est. Even the most trivial details can be 
made to seem important if looked at in 
the right way. It’s the old basic appeal 
of interest in what the other fellow is like, 
what he thinks and does. Lengths run from 
1500 words up to 5,000. It might be a good 
idea to query the editor as to whether a 
subject holds interest and has not been 
done already. But if your article is already 
written, just send it along. Good clear 
pictures, if available, might add to your 
article’s acceptibility. The budget is small 
here. Payment is a cent a word, plus $5 
for any pictures used. On_ publication. 
Travel is published by McBride, 116 East 
16th Street, N. Y. 3. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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1944 Market Requirements 


FROM JUVENILE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


OFFICIAL AND EXCLUSIVE TO WRITER’S DIGEST 


D. Appieton-Century Co., Inc.—35 West 32nd 
Street, N. Y., 1. Mr. Allan Rearick, Editor of 
Juvenile books. 

Two fine old publishing names carry on 
in double harness. A special elevator takes 
you up. In the library-conference room 
the dark, polished woodwork has an old- 
time, ecclesiastical look. And beyond, a wide 
private stairway rises to an upper floor. 

Between 10 and 12 juveniles are brought 
out during a year. Part are by old stand- 
bys. Ralph Henry Barbour’s latest lies on 
the display table. (He must have had a 
five-foot-shelf all his own when auntie was 
a schoolgirl). Part of the annual list is by 
new authors. Both fiction and non-fiction 
are published—for boys and girls of the 
younger teen-ages only. The average age 
is about 11 to 13—junior high school. 

How-to-do books and science for the 
young have been a successful line. The 
company would like to build up their juve- 
nile fiction for either boys or girls. Books 
for boys do better, because girls read boys’ 
books, but boys won’t read girls’ books. A 
series of popular histories for young people 
might be good now. Not dates, battles, etc., 
but how a country developed and what it 
is like now, to give a foundation of sympa- 
thetic understanding. Also, historical] fiction 
laid in other countries. Youngsters today 
read intelligently. Therefore, books for 
them should have more meat than most 
manuscripts present. Too many adult 
writers seem to place over-importance on 
action alone. The editor tries to give re- 
ports within two or three weeks. Payment 
is on a royalty basis. 
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Atlantic Monthly Press—8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. John Scott Mabon, Juvenile 
Book Editor. 

“We do not publish books for younger 
children, but we are interested in novels 
of 50,000 words or more for boys and girls 
of teen age.” 

Bobbs-Merrill Company — Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Rosemary B. York, Juvenile Book Associate 
Editor. 

“We have a minimum length require- 
ment of 20,000 words for juvenile manu- 
scripts. We are not considering any verse, 
plays, or collections of short stories at the 
present time. Our Childhoods of Famous 
Americans series is going strong, and we’re 
always looking for authors who are capable 
of writing to the formula for these popular 
books.” 

Coward-McCann, Inc.—-2 West 45th Street, 
N. Y., 19. Rose Dobbs, Juvenile Editor. 
This company puts out a considerable 

number of juveniles during a year. Enough 

to make their complete list of books for 
boys and girls an important looking little 
catalog. Books are for all ages, from 2 to 

16. No “stunt” books are published now, 

as these are very difficult under wartime 

restrictions. But both fiction and non-fiction 
are considered. 

Titles fall into five groups: Picture-story 
books for ages 2 to 6. “Other boys and 
girls”, for ages 7 to 10. These are stories 
about children in many different countries. 
They give an interesting approach to ge- 
ography and to an understanding of world- 
neighbors. “Reality and fantasy” for ages 
8 to 12. Here are new fairy stories, and old 
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favorites in new translations, as well as 
. ‘“D ’ 
stories about modern young folks. “People, 
places, adventure—truth and fiction” for 
A wide variety of subjects, 


Lastly, 


ages 12 to 16. 
all meaty and important sounding. 
“Things to do and make” for all ages. 
5 oS 
Reports are usually given within two or 


three weeks. Here, as in all book companies, 
time varies according to whether it is a busy 
t on a royalty basis 


season. Paymer 


Co.—432 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y., 16. Elizabeth M. Riley, Editor. 
About 20 juveniles a year. One or 

may be picture books for the very young 

child. But the house specializes in books 
for junior high school age. 
factual books, good for libraries, or fiction 
with an informational background which 
makes for long-time sales. 
about three weeks. Payment is on a royalty 
basis. 

Miss Riley suggests that a writer of juve- 
niles should always decide first on the age 
group for which he wishes to write. Be 


Thomas Y. Crowell 


two 
These are eithe 


Reports take 


consistent in this, and don’t appeal to several 
ages in the course of 
Write your best. Children react to good 
writing, and juveniles need to be as care- 
fully plotted and written as adult books. 
Childish eyes are very sharp, too, when it 
comes to catching errors in slips in plot. 

In the line of fiction, this company has 
some regular writers whose work is very 
successful. New would have to 
meet a high standard. But the field is 
always open to a good newcomer. The back- 
ground of a story may be some career. But 
the story should have plenty of adventure, 
and not be written for the sake of the career. 


a single manuscript. 


writers 


Cupples & Leon Company—460 Fourth Avenue, 

N. ¥., 36. 

This company publishes only juveniles, to 
sell at moderate prices. About 20 to 25 a 
year. They consider any good story, for 
any age. Pre-school picture books and 
“novelties” like the “feel” books. They are 
always interested in good “series” manu- 
scripts, similar to the Penny Parker Mys- 
tery Stories they put out, and sports and 
adventure stories for boys. They like carcer 
books aimed at the older high school age; 


interesting stories with a background of 
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facts. And there’s a leaning toward educa- 
tional books of the how-to type. (Not texts.) 

In general, this company likes to follow 
popular interests, without losing sight of a 
good exciting story. And it should be told 
in the child’s language; not Grandpa telling 
a story to Junior, but Junior telling his pai. 
Both in the pre-school books and in stories 
for older children, a manuscript will attract 
If it has some 
Competi- 


interest here if it is different. 
new and catchy idea behind it. 
tion here, as everywhere, is tripled by the 
shortage of material. But everything is 
read carefully. 


The John Day Company—40 East 49th Street, 
N. Y., 17. Harriet Mills edits the juveniles. 


Editorial offices for this publishing com- 
pany are the same as for the magazine, 
Asia and the Americas. Richard J. Walsh 
and Pearl S. Buck are the editors for both. 
Only three or four juveniles are handled 

These may be for any age from 
Books for the very young are not 
Both fiction and non-fiction 

Three weeks is the average 
Payment is on a royalty 


each year. 
9 to 14. 
considered. 
are welcome. 
time for reports. 
basis. 


Dodd, Mead & Company—432 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y., 16. Dorothy Bryan, Juvenile Editor. 
One of the important juvenile publishers, 

with about 30 new titles per year. A few 

of these are picture books and little story 
books for the very young child. But the 
chief interest is in books for older boys and 
girls of junior and senior high school ages. 
Career books are important. The company 
has about 45 on their list now and expects 
to add more. These are stories, told in 
fiction form, and written by people who 
have lived the particular career and made 
success of it. They must write out of a 
wealth of personal knowledge, and with 
enthusiasm. Literary quality counts. But 
very often, real enthusiasm about a subject 
gives the desired quality to the writing. 
This company tries to report within two 
weeks, though the required time must de- 
pend on whether it is a busy season. Pay- 
ment is on a royalty basis. Manuscripts 
coming in now would be considered for 
next fall’s list, as production is very slow 
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under wartime conditions. It takes two to 

three months longer now to put a book 

through. 

Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc.—14 West 
49th Street, N. Y., 20. Margaret Lesser, 
Juvenile Editor. 

Publishes about 25 books a year for 
children of all ages from the nursery through 
high school. These include picture books— 
a picture on every page, with a minimum of 
text. Picture-story books, with more text 
than pictures. And, most important, books 
for the older boys and girls of high school 
age. 

Books fall into many groups: “Our own 
America —- today,” “America long ago,” 
“Friends around the world,’ “Animal 
Friends everywhere,” “Folklore and fairy 
tales,” “Open sesame to poetry and litera- 
ture,” “Bible Stories,” ““They made history,” 
and “Hobbies and handicrafts.” Fairy 
stories and verse for children are difficult 
to sell here. With the former, you must 
compete with the classics. As to the latter, 
your chance of a sale is one in a thousand. 
The editor considers good verse for children 
an exceedingly difficult thing to write. 

Reports are made as soon as possible, 
depending on the season. But receipt of 
manuscripts is acknowledged within a couple 
of weeks. Payment is on a royalty basis. 


E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc.—300 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y., 10. Mrs. Marguerite Vance, 
Juvenile Editor. 

This company publishes a good many 
juveniles in the course of the year. How- 
ever, the editor tells me that they have a 
large backlog of regular writers, and are 
not looking for much now. In fact, are well 
taken care of for the next year. However, 
they will be glad to see books for the teen 
age and the junior age child. They do not 
want any fairy stories. 





Farrar & Rinehart, Inc.—232 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y., 16. Elizabeth L. Gilman, Juvenile 
Editor. 

The average is 10 juveniles a year. No 
picture books. No story books for children 
under 8 years. This company considers 
material for the junior age—8 to 12 years, 
and for high school boys and girls. Junior 
material seems to be especially hard to find, 
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as children of this age are limited in vocabu- 
lary and in knowledge of backgrounds. 
Regional and informational material is espe- 
cially welcome. For the older group, Ameri- 
cana are good, biographies of American 
figures either living or dead. And mystery 
stories are especially desirable. No collec- 
tions of juvenile poetry are wanted; no 
fairy tales, fantasy, or talking animals. 

The Authors’ League contract is used. 
Payment is on a royalty basis. (Juveniles, 
everywhere, seem to rate a lower royalty 
percentage than adult books.) Reports 
are made in from three to six weeks, depend- 
ing on the season and whether outside 
readers’ reports are called for. All manu- 
scripts are considered in their order of 
receipt. 


The Friendship Press—156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 
10. Nina Millen, Editor of books for chil- 
dren up to 10 years. Lucy Eldridge, Editor 
of books for junior age and high school. 
These are publications for the Missionary 

Education Movement; Protestant, interde- 

nominational material. Books are put out 

for all ages. But most material is written 
by invitation, and according to strict speci- 
fication. The editors try to get writers and 
artists who know the countries, as inter- 
racial good fellowship is the keynote of all 
publications. This may be in connection 
with any foreign country. It may relate to 
inter-racial relations here within America. 

With such highly specialized requirements, 

it is advisable to query the editors first be- 

fore submitting material. 


Samuel Gabriel Sons & Company—200 Fifth 

Avenue, N. Y., 10. 

This address is the toy trade building. 
Almost every door opens on a childish won- 
derland. But wartime restrictions have 
slowed up business badly. This company 
will not be doing any buying for the next 
year. When it does, it wants little books 
for the pre-school age child up to about 6 
years. It pays an outright sum, or some- 
times on a royalty basis. 


Garden City Publishing Company—14 West 
49th Street, N. Y., 20. Margaret Lesser, 
Juvenile Editor. 


This is a subsidiary of Doubleday, Doran 












































Miss Lesser is Juvenile Editor for 
Most of the books under 
two 


& Co. 
both companies. 
the Garden City imprint fall 
‘“Flats’—picture books for small 

Stories of mystery and adventure 
These are original ma- 


into 
groups: 
children. 
for young moderns. 
terial. (In its beginning, Garden City Pub- 
lishing Company concentrated on reprints 
of classics for children.) Books are for the 
lower-priced trade; usually $1 and under. 


Grosset & Dunlap, Inc.—1107 Broadway, N. Y., 

10. Anne Hagan, Juvenile Editor. 

The spacious, modernistic reception room 
is a pleasant place to discuss books with the 
editor. Footsteps are deadened. The lights 
are concealed. Glass-brick partitions give 
a mysterious atmosphere. 

The adult books are reprints from the 
But most of the juveniles 
are now originals. There are about 10 a 
year, scattered through many months in- 
stead of divided in the usual spring and fall 
lists. The editor is interested in picture 
book material for the young children from 
2 years up. Also, in stories for older children 
which have series possibilities. These should 
be aimed at one of the following age groups: 
8 to 12 years, 10 to 14 years, or 12 to 16 
years. Series stories usually run about 45,- 
000 or 50,000 words. They sell for around 
60 cents apiece. Payment is on the royalty 
basis. Writers should familiarize them- 
selves with the sort of material now being 
published, before submitting manuscripts. 


original plates. 


Johnny Gruelle Company—9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y., 20. This company publishes only the 
Raggedy Ann books, written by Mr. Gruelle. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company—383 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y., 17. Mrs. Elizabeth Bevier 
Hamilton, Juvenile Editor. 

The number of juveniles varies from 18 
to 25 a year. Mrs. Hamilton says, “We are 
interested in all types of material. Although 
we publish books for all age groups, we do 
not specialize in picture books and books 
for the youngest children. A large propor- 
tion of our list consists of books for ages 
8 up. Reports on manuscripts are sent 
within six weeks or two months. Payment 
is on a royalty basis.” 
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Harper & Brothers—49 East 33rd Street, N. Y., 
16. Ursula Nordstrom, Juvenile Editor. 


This company has its own building. And 
it looks just the way you always expected it 
to, from those little cuts that used to be in 
the magazine and old catalogs. A friendly 
red-brick look to the outside. An entrance 
newly papered in terra cotta with gold 
cross-barring and “H & B” monograms in 
gold, and a lovely hanging light. The re- 
ception room is the library you always 
dreamed about. But when you interview 
the Juvenile Editor, you do it in the busi- 
nesslike atmosphere of the fifth floor, where 
the click of typewriters bounces off parti- 
tions of golden oak. 

Harpers wants to see juvenile manuscripts 
for any and all ages. It publishes about 
30 books a year. The editor is not par- 
ticularly interested in “career” stories; but 
would like other type. She 
tries to make reports within two or three 
weeks, but finds it often takes longer. Pay- 
ment is on a royalty basis. 


almost any 


Holiday House, Inc.—72 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 

11. Vernon Ives, Editor. 

About 10 books a year, juveniles only. 
Now getting away from stories for the very 
young child, and concentrating on books 
for boys and girls from 8 years up, with 
the trend toward the older group which 
demands less illustrations. 


The Mr. Ives has found, has in- 
fluenced children’s books in several ways. 
It has brought out books of information on 
It has made 
the characters in books, either real or fic- 
tional, feel the personal effects of war. It 
has provided tremendous stimulation toward 
informational books on the people and 
countries who are suddenly our allies, neigh- 
bors, enemies. And it has added emphasis 
to the timeless group of books which inter- 


war, 


the armed forces for all ages. 


pret our democracy. 


The company uses a contract similar to 
the Authors’ League contract. Payment is 
on a royalty basis. Reports are made as 
soon as possible, but depending on the 


season, 
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Henry Holt & Company—257 Fourth Avenue, 

N. Y., 10. 

10 juveniles at most per year. (The entire 
list is small.) These must be of high quality. 
Books may be anything which will guide 
children, or just, through entertainment, 
lead them in the right direction. Most books 
now are for the teen age. Books requiring 
much illustration are out for the duration 
because of publishing difficulties. But the 
line may be expanded after the war. 

Writing for children is a special form in 
itself, and is not just simplified adult writ- 
ing. And yet at the same time, a good 
juvenile “is a book that a grownup would 
like to read.” The editors suggest that you 
write first, giving a synopsis of your book 
idea. But especially in the fact field, it is 
a good idea to know what else has been 
done in your special line, before planning 
your book. Payment is on the royalty basis. 


Houghton Mifflin Company — 2 Park Street, 
Boston 7, Mass. Mrs. Grace Allen Hogarth, 
Juvenile Book Editor. 


“We like manuscripts submitted to be 
timely, but also written so as to have some 
value when the war may be over. As we 
publish books for children of all ages and 
tastes, manuscripts may be of a wide variety 
ranging from picture books to novels for 
high-school age boys and girls. Because of 
the paper shortage, the number of books we 
can publish has diminished, and as we are 
working a year ahead of schedule, we have 
to try to keep a long-range point of view in 
considering new material.” 


Howell Soskin & Company—17 East 45th Street, 
N. Y., 17. Mrs. Virginia Soskin, Juvenile 
Editor. 


A smal] list, but interested in books for 
any age. Picture books for the 2 to 5 year 
group. Fiction and non-fiction for the in- 
termediate or junior age. And a few for 
the older boys and girls, although this 
house has not yet done a great deal with 
these. The editor likes career stories by 
people who themselves have had a longtime 
interest in the particular field. Also, non- 
fiction books by such people. She is in- 
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terested in books that help children face 
realities. Fiction can often do this ex- 
tremely well—even better than non-fiction. 
Mystery stories for children of 10 to 14 are 
in demand. These must not have too much 
blood and horror. From 40,000 to 50,000 
words is a good average. But the important 
thing is a good story, not the length of the 
book. Books of verse for children are 
usually pretty bad and have little chance of 
acceptance. Payment is on a royalty basis. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.—501 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y., 22. Mrs. Lillian J. Bragdon, Juvenile 
Editor. 

“Borzoi Books for young people.” Be- 
tween 20 and 25 per year. Ages 3 to 16, 
with the major part of the list for older 
children. For the young child, the editor 
is trying to get good pre-school picture and 
story books which are educational in back- 
ground. These take skill and technique 
to do, especially for this company which has 
extremely high standards for both art and 
text. 

For the older child, there are no specifi- 
cations, except that a book should have 
something worthwhile in it. The back- 
ground, at least, should offer something 
serious, even though the story must have 
sufficient entertainment value to appeal to 
children. These books are not essentially 
school books. Still, they are frequently 
used on supplementary reading lists. Folk 
tales in rewritten, modern form, are very 
acceptable. 

The editor tries to get reports out 
promptly, but this varies with the season. 
Payment on royalty basis. 





Liveright Publishing Corp.—386 Fourth Avenue, 


N. Y., 16. 

Publishes an occasional juvenile book. No 
special requirements as to age group or 
type. Will consider anything that seems 
to offer good selling qualities. Payment on 
the royalty basis. 


Longmans, Green & Company—55 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y., 3. Bertha Gunterman, Juvenile Editor. 


Between 15 and 25 juveniles a year. No 
pre-school age books. All are for children 
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of 6 years and up, through high school 
The family type of book is especially de- 
sirable here. The editor does not differen- 
tiate between those for boys and for girls, 
though a book may have more appeal for 
one or the other. She likes the contemporary 
scene in both novels and non-fiction, but 
also likes stories dealing with the develop- 
ment of various American types and groups. 
There is a market, too, for junior novels. 
In these, the length depends entirely on 
what the writer has to say. They might run 
40,000 words, or as long as 80.000. 
Manuscripts are considered in the orde1 
in which they are received, but the number 
on hand determines how long it takes for 
reports. From two weeks to two months 
Payment is usually on the royalty basis. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.—419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, N. Y., 16. Beatrice Creighton, Juvenile 
Editor. 

Ignore all reports that this company has 
gone out of business. It has been taken 
over by Crown Publishers, and will continue 
active publishing. All the juvenile books of 
the combined companies will appear under 
the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard imprint. This 
will probably continue to number around 
25 to 30 per year. Manuscripts will be 
considered for all children 
pre-school to college. 


ages of from 

Right now, the editor is particularly in- 
terested in getting good books for older 
boys and girls. These should be teen-age 
stories with present day settings, stories of 
high school life and of family adventures. 
The “Little Women” story with today’s 
background, or on the order of “When Patty 
Went to College” set in modern dress. Writ- 
ing must be good. Good writers seem to 
want to write for adults only. But fre- 
quently, the junior novel makes more money 
for the author, because it goes on paying 
royalties year after year, while the usual 
adult novel has a short life and then is for- 
gotten. 

For girls, the family and schoo] story is 
most acceptable. For boys, the family and 
sports background. But a writer is wise to 
write about things, places, and people he 
knows. His own family, or that next door. 
His own town, his own school. These 
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novels for young people run anywhere from 
40,000 to 60,000 words usually. Reports 
vary; usually about a month. It takes a 
lot of time to read a whole book and get a 
good idea of it. And the editor here reads 
everything. Payment is on a royalty basis. 


The Macmillan Company—60 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y., 11. Doris Patee, Juvenile Editor. 
The largest publishing company in New 

York, and one of the most important in the 

juvenile field. The building on lower Fifth 

Avenue looks much as you hope a big pub- 

lisher would build. The grilled arch of the 

entrance and the high vaulted ceiling re- 
mind you that this is the offspring of the 

English Macmillan’s, which still influences 

the American company’s policies. 

Between 25 and 30 new juvenile titles are 
put out each year. These are for all age 
groups from the nursery up to sixteen years: 
picture books, fiction, informational books. 
The same general types are being broughi 
out as always. But timeliness is reflected 
in a large proportion of books, since, to a 
certain extent, the thinking of children and 
young people today is affected by the war 
situation. The editor stresses the point that 
she desires a quality of permanent interest 
in all books which will make them sell over 
a long period of time, rather than anything 
which might have quick temporary interest 
and then be out of date. 

The editor tries 
two weeks, though sometimes it may be 
three weeks or longer. Payment is on a 
royalty basis, and made once a year. 


to give reports within 


1712-1714 Ludlow 
Edward Shenton, 


Macrae-Smith Company — 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Juvenile Book Editor. 

“We are interested at the present time 
in historical books, either fiction or non- 
fiction. One biography for boys or girls, 
and fiction for teen age readers—preferably 
with a factual background.” 


Robert M. McBride & Co.—116 East 16th Street, 
N. Y., 3. Merton S. Yewdale, Editor. 


The juvenile list here has been very small. 
But Mr. Yewdale, who has just recently 
come to the company as editor, hopes to in- 
crease it as soon as conditions permit. The 
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door is open to all promising manuscripts. 
There is an interest in books for all ages 
of young folks, especially such as have a 
literary quality. And manuscripts may come 
within any field of information or knowl- 
edge, so long as “there is a heart beating 
in them.” Reports are given in two weeks 
when possible, but more time may be needed 
when a book is under special consideration. 
Payment is on the regular royalty basis. Mr. 
Yewdale was, for ten years, editor-in-chief 
of E. P. Dutton & Company, which puts 
out a large list of juveniles. 


Julian Messner, Inc.—8 West 40th Street, N. Y., 

18. Helen Hoke, Juvenile Editor. 

Averages 20 to 25 books a year on its 
juvenile list. An important group is the 
Julian Messner Shelf of Biographies. There 
are about 40 titles now, and several more 
are added each season. These are for junior 
and senior high school ages, written in a 
palatable fictional style with authentic facts. 
Most of these are commissioned. Also, the 
company puts out a small list of hand- 
picked books for very small children. Pay- 
ment is on a royalty basis. 

Julian Messner, Inc., is publisher and 
Helen Hoke is executive editor for the Julia 
Eilsworth Ford Foundation’s annual Chil- 
dren’s Book Contest. $1250 is offered the 
winner; $500 outright and $750 against 
royalties. Enduring merit in a juvenile book 
is the object of the contest. The current 
contest closes February Ist, 1944. To secure 
details of the contest and entrance blanks, 
one should address Helen Hoke, Executive 
Editor of the Julia Ellsworth Ford Founda- 
tion, 8 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18. 


M. S. Mill Co., Inc.—286 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 1. 


A small list — 10 to 12 in all. May 
publish one or two juveniles in the course 
of the year. These might be for any age. 
“Just a book we like. And we do like to 
see good manuscripts.” Pays on the royalty 
basis usually. 


William Morrow & Co., Inc.—386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, N. Y., 16. Marie Jessup, Juvenile Editor. 


This company publishes a considerable 
number of juveniles for all ages from 3 
years through high school. It is particularly 
interested in books for the teen age boy and 
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girl, and is eager to publish children’s books 

for which a definite need has been felt in 

libraries and bookstores. Non-fiction for 

“young adults” are those which would in- 

terest older high school ages. Payment is 

on a royalty basis. 

William Morrow & Company is also 
sponsoring the Covered Wagon Prize Con- 
test for juvenile books by librarians. The 
prize is $1500; $500 outright and $1,000 
against royalties. Books must be for girls 
between 8 and 15 years. They may be 
either fiction or non-fiction. But no poems, 
plays, or translations are considered. The 
contest closes on November 1, 1944. Those 
interested are urged to register for the con- 
test before March 1, 1944. For details and 
registrations blanks, apply to William Mor- 
row & Co. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons—385 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y., 17. Jessie McEwen, Juvenile Editor. 
About 20 juvenile books per year. These 

are for every age, beginning with the five- 
year-old. Emphasis is on books for children 
of 11 to 15 years. Considerable fiction has 
been put out in the past. But now the 
company leans toward non-fiction books. In 
fiction, there should be a definite back- 
ground of informative value. The editor 
tries to report on all manuscripts within six 
weeks. Payment is on a royalty basis. 


Oxford University Press——114 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y., 3. Eunice Blake, Juvenile Editor. 
About 25 juveniles a year. All ages, from 

picture books through high school. If a 

writer has an idea about his own illustra- 

tions, or someone he thinks might do them, 
he would be wise to submit samples with 
the manuscript first and let the editor decide 
whether these are going to be satisfactory 
and just what to go ahead with. To find 
out whether a story is suitable for children, 
writers ought to make a habit of studying 
children themselves and try out their stories. 

Stories have to be well knit. It is good 

discipline to try to do children’s stories. One 

has to get over just as much as in an adult 
story, but in simpler words. 

Write for children as if they are your 
equals. And avoid fantasy, such as live 
vegetables, talking vitamins, and children 
who go to sleep and dream the whole thing. 
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These ideas are next to impossible to make 
convincing. Series books are not much in 
favor here, or with many of the bigger juve- 
nile publishers, chiefly because libraries do 
not buy them now. And libraries are the 
biggest buyers of books. 

About 95 percent of all books bought are 
paid for on a royalty basis; a very few by 
outright purchase. Reports are fairly prompt 
—in two or three weeks. 


Platt & Munk Company, Inc.—200 Fifth Ave- 

nue, IN. Y., 10. 

This company uses original material for 
the pre-school age only. The type of little 
book which is sold chiefly in toy depart- 
ments. Payment is an outright sum. They 
are always interested in manuscripts. But 
right now are making no plans for 1944, 
as manufacturing conditions are so uncer- 
tain for these specialized type of books. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons—2 West 45th Street, N. Y., 

19. Rose Dobbs, Juvenile Editor. 

This company has a very small list of 
juveniles—not over 10 volumes a year. 
These are for all ages, except picture books 
for the young child. Books of poetry for 
children are not desired either. But almost 
any other standard type of juvenile. Pay- 
ment is on a royalty basis. 


Random House, Inc.—20 East 57th Street, N. Y., 

22. Louise Bonino, Juvenile Editor. 

The average yearly list is 20 books. These 
are for all ages from pre-school through 
the teens. Most seem to fall into two cate- 
gories: Picture books with very little text, 
for very young children. And stories for 
the teen age—the junior novel. However, 
the editor would very much like to build up 
the line for the in-between age, for the 
juniors of 9 to 12 years. This seems to be 
difficult because of vocabulary and because 
these children have not acquired much 
knowledge of background. They can’t grasp 
the thought and plot which makes a good 
book for older children. And yet most 
available fiction for this group is too sweet 
and pallid. Writers seem to be too far 
away from this age to understand its needs. 

Career stories are good. They can be 
exciting in plot, with a lot of informaticn 
thrown in. The books which are most popu- 
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lar are those in which there is a good deal 
of interesting dialogue. Books filled with 
a good deal of description and long para- 
graphs don’t go over well because they look 
dull. Dialogue and short paragraphs give a 
look of excitement which children like, and 
a writer shows weakness if he must depend 
on long descriptive passages. Books must 
compete with the comics, which are the 
essence of brevity. Authors should come 
to the point, but they must do it without 
sacrificing good literary style. Three things 
are necessary for a good juvenile: literary 
style, sound construction, and appeal to 
youth. 

Miss Bonino wishes inexperienced writers 
would not try fantasies. They are the hard- 
est type of story to do successfully, requiring 
practically genius. And they have to com- 
pete with the classics and fairy stories. 
Writers preparing to do non-fiction books 
ought to look over the field and see what 
has already been done along the same line. 
It is important to have something new to 
offer, or at least a new and interesting angle 
on an old subject, if one expects it to in- 
terest a publisher. 

Juveniles are a good field, and adult 
writers might well give it more considera- 
tion. Random House tries to repart on 
manuscripts within two or three weeks. 
Payment is on a royalty basis. 

Fleming H. Revell Company—158 Fifth Avenue, 

N.. 2; 40. 

This 75-year-old firm publishes Protestant 
interdenominational material. It is not in- 
terested in the ordinary fiction for children, 
but it does publish a little material of an in- 
spirational nature—children’s story sermons, 
Bible stories, missionary stories, and the like. 
These are mostly for children of 8 to 12 
years. Payment is by special arrangement 
with the author. 








Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc.—386 Fourth Avenue, 


N. Y., 16. 

Out of an annual list of 35 to 40 books, 
a very few are juveniles. And these must 
be outstanding. They may be for any age. 
3ut the best sort of thing is the book for 
children, which adults will like. (Such as 
“Mary Poppins”.) Payment is on a royalty 
basis, usually with an advance. 
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William R. Scott, Inc.—72 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 

11. William R. Scott, Editor. 

This company shares offices with Holiday 
House, but is a separate organization. It 
publishes juveniles only—about a dozen a 
year, for children from a year old to 8 years. 
These all have lots of pictures, and are 
mainly picture books and first readers. The 
editors lean heavily on the nursery school 
line. And they try out all book manuscripts, 
both pictures and text, with some of the pro- 
gressive schools before deciding on accept- 
ance. They want to get at, at first hand, 
what children at various age levels need 
and like. Tryouts take time, so reports may 
be slower than in other houses. Payment 
is on a royalty basis, with a standard type of 
contract in most instances. 


Charles Scribner's Sons —597 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y., 17. Alice Dagliesh, Juvenile Editor. 
About 22 juveniles a year appear under 

the Scribner imprint. But war conditions 

have limited production. This year, a 

planned list has been followed, which is 

practically full for all of this next year. 

Picture books are especially affected by war 

conditions. The major portion of the list 

is for 8 to 12 years and for high schoo. 

Payment is on a royalty basis. 


Sheed & Ward, Inc.—63 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 3. 

Mrs. Sheed edits the juvenile books. 

Books for children are definitely a sideline 
here, and only two or three are put out in 
the course of a year. These are for older 
children, 10 to 15 years. They must have 
a definite Catholic background. 
saints are an important item. 
on a royalty basis. 


Lives of 
Payment is 





Simon & Schuster, Inc. — 1230 Sixth Avenue, 
N. Y., 20. Dorothy Bennett, Juvenile Editor. 
This company terms it the Graphics De- 

partment. “Age groups: We are doing 

three groups of books—The Little Golden 

Books are designed for ages 3 to 6. A new 

series of Giant Golden Books to be pub- 

lished in 1944 will be directed toward ages 

6 to 12. And a back list of juveniles, 

previously published by Simon and Schuster, 

reaches various ages. 
“Type of material: At present our pro- 
gram depends almost entirely on planned 
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books. A survey is made of existing books, 
books with the greatest sale through the 
years, and obvious needs in the children’s 
book field. Books are then planned to meet 
the needs as revealed by these studies. How- 
ever, careful reading is given to all sub- 
mitted manuscripts, and when the war is 
over, the line may be expanded to include 
other types of books. 

‘Number issued per year: The original 
plan was to issue 24 Little Golden Books 
per year, but the difficulties of war publish- 
ing have greatly affected this. Our number 
for 1944 will be 8, and there will be 7 in the 
larger, higher-priced line. These are al- 
ready finished and in work. 

“Time for reports: Ten days to two 
weeks. Payment: Outright or royalty, de- 
pending on manuscript. 

“Special instructions: Do not complete a 
manuscript or picture book before sending. 
Outline it, completely develop a section. 
Then submit, and complete it under direc- 
tion if accepted.” 

Frederick A. Stokes, Inc.—443 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y., 17. Helen Dean Fish, Juvenile Editor. 
Juveniles are put out in collaboration 

with J. B. Lippincott Company. Editorial 

offices are here in the New York office. See: 

Lippincott for requirements as outlined by 

Miss Fish. 





Vanguard Press, Inc. 
N.S, o7: 


iles. 


424 Madison Avenue, 
Bernard B. Perry edits the juven- 


A small company, averaging only 6 to 8 
per year. They don’t do much with “flats” 
for smal] children. Mostly books for 11 
years and up, both fiction and non-fiction. 
Adventure is good, and books with an his- 
torical background of fact. Reports are 
usually within three weeks, Payment on a 
royalty basis. 

The Viking Press, Inc. 18 East 48th Street, 

N. Y., 17. May Massee, Juvenile Editor. 





The juvenile list averages from 20 to 25 
books a year. These include all ages. But 
the emphasis is on the middle group; 9 to 
12 years. The bulk is fiction. Mystery 


stories for older children are in great de- 

mand, but are harder to write than many 

realize. There are so many limitations for 
(Continued on page 62) 




























Tell it to Your Diary 


By FRANCIS WOODWORTH 


EVERAL years ago I chucked a soft 
job and went to Honolulu with $300 
to hide out and become an author. 

I rented a room in Waikiki, shut myself 
up and sat down at my typewriter. I had 
saved up some wonderful story ideas, for 
I’d always been sure I could write if only 
I could find the time and the place. Well, 
I had the time and place now, but my 
typewriter refused to cooperate. Hour 
after hour for weeks that portable and I 
would sit there staring at each other and 
invariably it would stare me down. It 
did inspire me to one composition, which 
ran as follows: 
“Asleep in the keys of my damn Under- 
wood 
Lie all the great epics that'll ever be 
dood.” 

The epics slumbered on and I wasn’t 
man enough to rouse them out of the 
keyboard. Like many another beginner 
I was so awed and scared by the thought of 
formally putting down words for publica- 
tion that I mentally stuttered and couldn’t 
get my words out. 

Yet at this very same time I was writing 
circles around myself in the diary which 
I had started when I left for Honolulu. 
Within a month the diary had become a 
habit, like brushing teeth. At night when 
I’d shove the typewriter aside and open 
that friendly notebook, the words would 
flow forth in such a pleasant stream that 
I could hardly write fast enough to keep 
up with them. 

My literary labor pains began to sub- 
side. The portable began to play ball. I 
had to get a job in a hotel when my $300 
ran out but by continuing to write in spare 
time I sold a travel article and a couple 
of pulp stories. Soon I had enough money 
to push on to the Orient. I taught in a 
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Chinese university for a year, then wan- 
dered on through Russia and Europe. 
When I landed home I had a suitcaseful 
of diary and manuscripts—but more im- 
portant I had the ability to write freely 
and fluently for the first time in my life. 

The reason a diary works wonders in 
increasing your ease of expression is a 
simple one: It lets you write about the 
subject that’s closest to your heart—your- 
self. And when writing about yourself to 
yourself you write without awe of editor 
or public. Just as flying a training ship 
gives an aviation cadet the confidence and 
know-how to pilot a Fortress*, so keeping 
a diary gives you the feel and know-how of 
writing. 

I soon discovered another asset in this 
thing which had started out as a mere 
pre-bedtime gesture. It was a rich source 
of material for stories and articles. Actually 
it has proved to be an inexhaustible source. 
I put 160,000 words of it into a book Fun 
Where I’ve Found It and sold it to Apple- 
ton-Century. From other entries I’ve 
adapted stories, advertisements, a National 
Geographic yarn and even some poems— 
and sold them. 

Plenty of other and better writers have 
used diaries in the same way. Arnold 
Bennett kept one practically all his life. 
In its early pages he noted down a little 
incident: “Last night, when I went into 
the Duval for dinner, a middle-aged 
woman, inordinately stout and with pen- 
dent cheeks, had taken the seat opposite.” 
He went on to describe the woman, then 
told his diary: “She was repulsive; no 
one could like her or sympathize with her. 
But I thought—she has been young and 
slim once. And I immediately thought of 





* Lt. Woodworth iy in an Army Air Force Training 
Center. 
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a long 10 or 15 thousand words short 
ey 

Years later he wrote this “short story,” 
only it turned out to be a novel and a 
long one—‘The Old Wives’ Tale,” his 
masterpiece. 

I’ve had people say to me: “Of course 
your diary has been good source material 
because you traveled so much and had so 
many interesting things to write up. But 
what could I put in mine f’Chris’sake?” 

My answer is that although travel does 
help make a diary interesting it is far 
from essential. Many a diarist has found 
ample raw material in his or her own 
home town and daily life. Look at the 
author of “Maud,’ a best-seller not so 
long ago. Look at Sam Pepys himself. 
Anybody who is alive and doing something 
has plenty to write about, particularly in 
this day and age and especially if you’re 
in the armed forces or war industry or 
civilian defense or anything connected with 
the war. You’re living in a gold mine; 
all you have to do is bring home some of 
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the ore each day and cache it in your 
diary before turning in at night. In the 
last war, for example, an American soldier, 
bored with life in a small French town 
behind the lines, took in desperation to 
keeping a diary. It was published after- 
ward as the best-seller. 

“Wine, Women and War,” and I don’t 
know, but I would wager an _ editor’s 
check, that the author has drawn on that 
diary for war and adventure story material 
ever since. 


EEPING a diary will actually make 
you go out of your way to do and see 
things which are good copy and which 
you can adapt for publication. A diary is 
a slavedriver. It makes you want to give 
a good account of yourself at each day’s 
end. As a result you find yourself making 
an effort to broaden your interests, meet 
new people, read new books, see new 
sights, seek new experience—anything so 
you'll have something meaty or juicy to 
feed to that insatiable notebook before you 
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"Please, dear, isn't there some other way you could 
count your words?" 













































36 
bed. I’ve diarist to 
make up an occasional thrilling adventure 
or glamorous affaire de coeur rather than 
let his diary down. 


go to even known a 


There are other things a diary will do 
for you whether you are 
It will 
receptive friend to whom you may unbur- 
den 
beefs. It 
your life, helping 


a writer or 


and 


not 


give you a discreet ever- 


your soul, your ambitions and your 


will act as progress chart 


you ruid and shape 


your career. 


If you aren’t going to do it well 
better skip the whole thing and listen to 


the 10 o’clock news instead 


you'd 


Here are some pointers: 

—Don’t buy one of those little gold- 
lettered date books at the 
Get a big, fat notebook, 
you can write up each day as fully as you 
wish. A stenographer’s pad isn’t bad. 

—Earmark a certain 
making your entry, preferably 
going to bed when the day’s experiences 


five-and-dime 


ithout date 


time each day for 


just before 


and impressions are fresh. 


—Never miss a day. If you'll 
find yourself missing a lot of days. Make 
it a rule to put down something no matter 
how brief. In 
around the world I missed only one day. 
That was when my ship crossed the 180th 
meridian and the calendar 
24 hours. Once I wrote in a steerage-class 
bunkroom while a coolies 
stared at me with mouths agape. Whether 
I was starving in Moscow or 
way home across the Atlantic on 
freighter, that diary prospered 
fat. 


you do 


two years of traveling 


was set ahead 


dozen Chinese 
working my 
a grimy 


and grew 


—Don’t give up too soon. The going 
may be slow at first. You feel awkward 
and foolish trying to tell yourself all about 
what yourself has been doing and thinking. 
The first few pages of my own diary con- 
sist largely of weather observations and 


health reports. But almost before I realized 
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it I was increasing my daily entries from 
50 to 100 words and pretty soon from 100 
to 500. More than once I rammed 3,000 
words into my notebook at a single sitting. 
[he fluency comes with practice. 

As to what to put into your diary— 
you're the editor. Anything Here 
are just a few examples of the kind of 
stuff that is grist for the “My Day” mill: 


foes. 


Your daily doings, of course. 
Clinical notes on your love life. 
Interesting conversations engaged in 
overheard during the day. 


—Character sketches of people you know 


or meet. (Swell experience for fiction 
writers ) 
—Good stories, wisecracks, bons mots, 
curiosa of one kind or another. 
Philosophical musings and _ gripings; 


thoughts on politics, religion, war, postwar 
planning. 

—Office or shop vignettes depicting the 
foibles of bosses and fellow employees. 
magazines, 


Comments on books, 


iovies, plays, symphonies, jive. 

Barrackroom anecdotes (if you hap- 
pen to be a soldier or sailor, whether male 
or female). 

-Story ideas. Get them down on paper 
in your diary and your writing job is 
oftentimes more than half done. 

Keep your diary to yourself—unless and 
until you decide to publish it or to adapt 
you 
y secret you’ll say what you 


certain passages for publication. If 
keep it strictl 
want to say in the way you want to say it. 
Otherwise you’ll worry about what people 
are going to think and it will cramp your 
style. 

Tolstoy, the great Russian novelist, kept 
his diary to himself until he got engaged. 
Then he showed it fiancee so she 
would know what she was going to have 
to put up with. For a time it looked as if 
there wasn’t going to be any wedding. 


to his 
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Cartoon 





Markets 


By J. A. BLACKMER 


* WO months ago all cartoon mar- 
kets on the subway circuit were 
listed here. November’s excursion 

leaves New York rides off in all directions 

like Don Quixote. A few return calls are 
made at local addresses to add revisions 
and new markets. 

The following markets, particularly those 
in the lower rate brackets, continue to com 
prise the proving ground for the cartoonist 
who has the nationally circulated weeklies 
and monthlies in his gunsights, but has not 
yet developed the firing power to hit these 
targets. 

The additional humor requirements 
other than cartoons—are presented for the 
benefit of those whose talent may extend 
to the ability to be funny with words a 
well as pictures. 

That’s all from me. The editors of the 
listed markets wrote the rest of this article. 
(Markets marked * are those which failed 
to answer the questionaires that were mailed 
to them. Their listing is rewritten from 
personal letters. It is suggested you check 
recent copies before submitting.) 


*American Aviation 
American Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Any phase of flying brings seven-fifty flat 
from George Shumway. 


American Druggist 
572 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Correction: Seven dollars, instead of ten, 
on acceptance here. John W. McPherrin, 
editor, says to send your roughs to J. Walter 
Flynn, art editor. And they do not have to 
be tied to title. 


Army Laughs 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 

In addition to cartoons of interest to men 
in the services, this pocket-size monthly uses 
jokes, humorous poetry, prose and puzzles. 
Ken Browne pays fair rates on acceptance. 


*Camera 
305 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Payment on acceptance for original gags 
on the practical side of photography. 


*Capper’s Farmer 
Capper Bldg. 
Topeka, Kan. 

Ray Yarnell parts with six of the Sena- 
tor’s potatoes for corn. Crib capacity 
limited. 


Commercial Car Journal 
Chestnut & 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Chilton book. Send gags on truck 
transportation to G. T. Hook. There’s a 
minimum of five dollars on publication. 
The number used per issue is limited at 
present only by your—and YOURS, too— 
ibility to produce quality gags in this field. 


Country Gentleman 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Ellen Conry Betsch reports on submis- 
sions here—cordially, too. She pays thirty to 
fifty dollars for cartoons ; fifteen for spots— 
on acceptance, of course—and uses three or 
four per issue. Mrs. Betsch speaks: “I want 
gags that are understandable to rural peo- 
ple; no subways, skyscrapers, or nightclubs. 
No sophistication. And that doesn’t mean 
that we specialize in barnyard or ‘hayseed’ 
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humor. The fewer cartoons I see that ridi- 
cule the ‘hick’ farmer, the better.” Be 
funny here, not subtle. Tip on the spots: 
Seasonal angles best. The “Chaff” page 
uses humorous prose, poetry and newsbreaks 
at good rates. 


Dell Publications 
149 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Ted Shane will welcome most any form 
of humor here. He is trying to enlarge the 
circulation of 1000 Jokes and boost it into 
really funny book of wide general interest. 
It is no longer a collection of he-she 
wheezes. Embryo McGinleys, Fontaines, 
Cummingses, Fishbacks and Corbetts can 
try their spurs to advantage here. The ga- 
mut, from corn to sophistication, can be 
ran—but nothing too subtle, please. Rates 
are in the neighborhood of two cents per 
word, on acceptance. This is good for a 
quarterly that buys plenty of timely and 
topical material that—with the political 
and economic picture so unstable—some- 
times becomes unusable before it can be 
printed. 


*Downbeat 
203 N. Wabash 
Chicago, IIl. 
Groove ’em, swing ’em, beat ’em eight to 
the bar—and collect five bucks. 


Etude 
1712 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Downbeat’s contemporary—but that’s all. 
The pay is three dollars on acceptance, but 
you can’t get it playing by ear. James 
Francis Cooke wants “any really good per- 
tinent cartoon, which has a distinctly musi- 
cal bearing.” Vermicelli isn’t a musical 
instrument here. 


Farm Journal, Inc. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Editor, to whom you address sub- 
missions, is not particularly interested in 
farm subjects. (Note that this is true of 
most farm mags.) Rate is ten to fifteen 
dollars on acceptance for about six per issue. 
Flying 
540 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, 11, Iil. 


Five to ten gags per issue bring ten to 
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fifteen dollars each, on acceptance. Max 
Karant is M. E., wants funny stuff on any 
phase of flying. 


*Northwest Life(formerly Golfer & Sportsman) 
Hodgson Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Moderate pay on publication for general 
gags from Riebard Forrest, Publisher. 


Alfred Harvey Publications 
67 W. 44 St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Expansion program under way here. 
This house is adding two new titles, Army 
& Navy Fokes and Army & Navy Grins, to 
their Fun Parade and Buddies. And the 
rate of payment goes up from three to five 
dollars, flat, on acceptance. Address Leon 
Harvey, an editor well-liked by those who 
have worked with him. One of the reasons 
is his policy of handing out okays in quantity 
—for gags of quality, of course. Credit 
rating of this outfit is tops. The four books 
will use about two hundred cartoons a 
month, with a heavy accent on appeal to 
men and women in the services. Grab this. 


*Highway Traveller 
920 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Five dollars from R. E. Cochran, if you 
can make about curtailed bus 
travel. 


him smile 


Home Gardening 
319 Magazine St. 
New Orleans 12, La. 

One garden gag per issue at two-fifty on 
publication. Address the Cartoon Editor, 
who wants that garden to be a Southern 
one, 


Hygeia 
535 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, III. 

“Health or medical subjects,” says the 
Editorial Department, as it uses an occa- 
sional cartoon at five to ten dollars. 


Judge Magazine 
Ambler, Pa. 


Uses about fifty per issue, according to 
Editor Newbold Ely. For these he pays 
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seven-fifty on publication. Covers bring 
fifty—dollars, of course. All of it is general 
material. This is also a good market for 
anything else that you may produce, if it’s 
funny—be it prose, poetry, or what have 
you. Payment is by arrangement for most 
of this . Keep prose down to a 1000-word 
max. 


Judy’s 
3323 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, III. 

Will Judy pays one to five dollars on ac- 
ceptance for timely material with a “cur- 
rent cavalcade meaning.” Uses six per 
issue. A checking copy forwarded to me 
seemed to indicate that reprints also are 
used. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Thirty-five dollars on acceptance from 
Mrs. Betty Hoffman for four or five per 
month. Market has not averaged this num- 
ber per issue, unless two monthly reprints 
are included. Maybe she doesn’t get enough 
of what she wants, which is: “A woman 
or home angle preferred to generalized sit- 
uations. Children, dogs, teen-age problems, 
young love, and ribbing the male species. 
No slapstick.” 


Meat Merchandising 
105 E. 9th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 

On the title. Four or five per issue bring 
three bucks per on acceptance from Albert 
Todoroff. 


Michigan Farmer 
1632 Lafayette Ave. West 
Detroit 16, Mich. 

Using very few. Pays three dollars for 
those they do use. Milon Grinnell would 
probably prefer you hold off until he has 
more paper. 


Minicam Photography 
22 E. 12 Se. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Five dollars each from Aron Mathieu, 
business manager of the book you’re read- 
ing. He says, “we do not like stock char- 
acters in the cartoons. The people should 
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appear as human beings and their expres- 
sion should not be so exaggerated as to make 
them resemble comic strip characters of the 
old school.” There, in brief, you have what 
every cartoon editor of a quality publication 
seeks in his cartoons. When you can do as 
he advises, you can spurn the prices al- 
lowed by trade paper budgets and see your 
work in Collier’s—if you can match the 
art with good gags. Spots, for reduction to 
114”x34”, and dealing with any phase of 
photography are also bought here. Car- 
toons should cover the activities of the 
amateur. 


Motor Age 
Chestnut & 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

Automotive repair gags bring twenty-five 
dollars for 7x94” reproductions, ten for 
434x434”, and seven-fifty for 2144”x32” 
—on publication. W. K. Toboldt edits, 
uses five per issue, in line or wash. 


National Bowlers Journal 
506 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
Address the editor with gags per the title 
for payment by arrangement on publication. 


Nation’s Business 
1615 “H” St., NW 
Washington, D. C. 

A witty, unusual slant on a business angle 
wins twenty bucks from Paul McCrea—on 
acceptance. He uses three to five per issue. 


New Yorker 
25 W. 43 St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Typewritten gags can be sold here—at 
twenty dollars on publication—in addition 
to cartoons and ideas bought from rough. 
Further, news breaks, and similar material 
is good for a try here. The rate on these is 
two dollars each. Before trying this spot, 
you’re strongly advised to read at least 
one copy of the mag. Poetry brings one buck 
per line. Seven cents a word for prose. 
Above rates minimum. Timely, topical hu- 
mor. 


Ohio Farmer 
1013 Rockwell St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Farm humor for Ray T. Kelsey nets two 
five dollars on acceptance for two per issue. 
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Open Road for Boys 
729 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Occasionally uses a gag with appeal to 
teen age boys. Payment is by arrangement 


Pack O’ Fun 
205 E. 42 St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Red Kirby edits here. In 
cartoons (see September issue 
but badly !—verse, jokes, poetry, and 300 
to 700 word humorous prose of appeal to 
servicemen. Don’t be subtle. Jam th 
laughs you think they’re corny 
Payment is two line for the poetry 


addition to 
he needs 


even if 
bits a 
and two cents a word—minimum—lo1 
prose. Credit is “right.” 
okay, but keep it spotless. 
rears no head here. 


Guys and gals ar 
Sex, as 


Popular Photography 
540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


Wide open for cartoons dealing with 
amateur camera workers, professional pho- 
tographers, movies, home. movies, camera 
stores, and photo-finishers. Emphasize ama- 
teurs’ problems and search for subjects. 
John Whiting is now using three, but would 
like to get five into every issue. He pays 
ten bucks—a recent yt- 


increase—on 
ance. Reports in five days. 


ACCC 


Queen’s Work 
3742 W. Pine Boulevard 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Pays four 
the Art 


Wants decent pantomine gags. 
dollars on Address 


Editor. 


acceptance. 


Rotarian 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Leland D. Case, editor, pays seven-fifty on 
acceptance for an average of three general 
interest gags per issue. 


Saturday Evening Post 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Wanted for Post Scripts. 
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“Drawings should be submitted first in 
the form of ‘‘roughs’”—pencil sketches made 
on one side of typewriter-size paper, with 
the caption or title at the bottom. Write 
your name and address clearly on each sep- 
arate rough. Mail these roughs flat; they 
should not be clipped together or rolled or 
folded. Address them to: Post Scripts, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania, enclosing a return envelope 
with sufficient New contributors 
should also enclose at least one sample of 
their finished work. 


pr stage. 


“The editors will return the roughs as 
promptly as possible, requesting finished 
drawings of such Fin- 
ished drawings may be in pen, pencil or 
brush, line or wash, but they must be on 
white drawing board or heavy white paper 
about twelve by eighteen inches and should 
bear the artist’s full name and address on 
the back. When they are resubmitted for 
final decision, the approved rough must ac- 
(“Final decision” doesn’t 
mean that they “go cold” on finishes; it 
means your details must be correct. You 
redraw if they aren’t.) If the finished 
drawing is accepted, you will be notified at 
once, and payment will be made within a 
week. Rates are based on the quality of 
the work, the renown of the artist, and the 
number of his acceptances. A new con- 
tributor is usually paid thirty-five dollars 
for a full-sized drawing, and twenty dollars 
for a spot, and is raised at the editors’ dis- 
cretion. This payment covers all rights to 
the drawing, even ownership of the original, 
although the editors may be able to return 
the original upon request. (Don’t make a 
habit of asking for ’em.) 

“The editors do not 
written cartoon ideas. 


as show promise. 


company them. 


consider type- 


SUGGESTIONS 

“Remember that the Post Scripts page is 
made up nearly two months before publica- 
tion, so at least this much time should be 
allowed in the case of topical drawings. 
That is, and idea based on Christmas, for 
instance, should be submitted not later than 
mid-October. 


“Avoid jokes with a local or a specialized 
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significance. The Post’s circulation is world- 
wide, and a situation which would be im- 
mediately clear to a metropolitan reader 
might not be so to a rural reader, and vice 
versa. 

“Avoid the old cartoon style of grotesque- 
ness. Characters and scenes should be rea- 
sonably lifelike. 

“Avoid subjects which might cause of- 
fense—physical deformity, race, religion, 
and so on.” 

Address Mrs. Marione Derrickson, who 
also receives humorous prose and poetry for 
Post Scripts. High rates. (Cartoons for the 
back of the book, incidentally, are chosen 
from submissions to Post Scripts.) 


*Southern Agriculturist 
1523 Broad St. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
All types cartoons. $7.50 minimum. B. 


Kirk Rankin. 


Sports Afield 
Phoenix Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

K. McGrann uses five to eight per issue, 
paying three-fifty on acceptance. Hunting, 
fishing, camping and other outdoor sports 
is the type wanted, with a slant that will 
appeal to men. A sound knowledge of the 
sports mentioned is desired. 


Successful Farming 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
Des Moines 3, Iowa 

Another rural book that doesn’t limit car- 
toons to gags about farms. Just keep the 
stuff understandable to a farm audience. 
Rate is fifteen dollars each for fifteen per 
issue. Cordial Jean Brady pays on accept- 
ance. Finishes should be clean cut for sin- 
gle column reproduction. 


*Tile & Till 
740 S. Alabama St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Moderate rates for drug store stuff. 


This Week 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Correction: Omitted from September’s 
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copy was the fact that cartoons bought for 
use in only the New York (Herald-Tribune) 
edition bring twenty-five dollars instead of 
the regular $60.00 paid for cartoons ap- 
pearing in the national edition. 


Tide 
232 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Advertising bigtime news magazine uses 
four cartoons per issue at ten dollars on 
publication. Address Reginald Clough, edi- 
tor. They should be slanted for an adver- 
tising and business audience. In addition, 
gagsters can pick up one buck for each gag 
accepted for the several stock cartoons that 
appear in every issue. These should be 
“conversation” gags. All captions should 
be written with an eye to current happen- 
ings that effect the advertising business. 


Toronto Star Weekly 
80 King St., West 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 

A good Neighbor entry. General gags 
bring fifteen dollars up on acceptance from 
north of the border. Checks are for Amer- 
ican dough. Miss Marjorie Leslie picks ap- 
proximately three per issue. 


*Vitality News 
600 Ist National Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Five bucks on publication from Mabel 
Nielson for gags re. use of bakery-made 
foods. 


Vocational Trends 
1700 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16, III. 

Address Mildred Roblee with gags about 
any given profession or occupation. Five 
dollars for finished work on acceptance ; 
three for gags bought from rough for finish 
by staff artist. Only one per issue. 


Volitant Publishing Co. 
103 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

George Shute and W. W. Scott buy epic 
lyric poetry and humorous fillers, the latter 
100-1000 words in length. Rates are by 


(Continued on page 52) 













































































































HE B’way picture 


117 producers have announced they 


at present is this: 


will produce 142 more scripts this 

About five theatres are available at 
The other 25 theatres are 
booked with successful shows. Even the big 
producers are completely stymied and fear 
they may not be able to put on their shows. 


season. 
this writing. 


There has been much talk of remodeling 
old houses. Only two or three theatres have 
been actually restored to use and the sea- 
son is almost at the half way mark. 

Against this background Lee Simonson, 
noted scenic designer, has written a pene- 
trating analysis of the present theatre and 
an excellent blueprint for a better one. You 
can read it in the magazine section of the 
Sunday Times, November 14th, 1943. 

He urges, as the prescription for our ail- 
ing theatre,.a fund be established to organ- 
ize and equip theatres which will serve as 
workshops for playwrights and directors, 


training schools for 


as well as 
actors. These non-profitmaking institutions 


should be supported by taxing successful 


younger 


shows a small percentage. For example, 7 
hits sold for two million dollars in motion 
picture rights. A 10% 
be more than enough to pay for one reper- 
tory unit for several seasons. 


tax, he says would 


We can begin to breed playwrights when 
we give them the time to reflect, relieve 
them from financial pressure and keep 
them inside the theatre and not continually 
on the fringe of it. 

For more details we refer you to Mr 
Simonson, 411 E. 50th St., N.Y.C. This 
article forms the last chapter of his new 
book, “A Part Of My Life.” (Duell, Sloan 
& Pierce, N.Y.C.) 


WRITER’sS DIGEST 


He also mentions that in 1903, the N. Y, 
Dramatic Mirror carried’ a listing of “at. 
tractions” which took up seven tabloid 
pages of ten point type and covered 33 
states! 

How the theatre has shrunk in 40 years. 

* * * . 

To continue now with the producers who 
still read scripts and still option worthwhile 
plays) ALEXANDER KIRKLAND. An 
actor, producer, and director. Married 
(and separated) from the glamorous Gypsy 
Rose Lee, well known letter writer. He was 
once an important member of the Group 
Theatre. The last play he directed was 
“Snark Is A Boojum.” He has one script 
on deck, but is still reading others. He’s 
in love with the theatre and still has a fresh 
outlook. 42 W. 58th St., N.Y.C. 

J. J. LEVENTHAL. A producer of mass 
theatre art. Boss of the “subway circuit” 
(actors move from his Bronx theatres to 
his Brooklyn theatres by subway). For years 
he has brought theatre to enormous audi- 
ences at prices of 25c, 40c, $1, no higher. 
He is the silent partner in almost every 
show which opens on B’way. His philoso- 
phy is, “I worry about the 50c customer. 
The $3.30 customer already has everybody 
else worrying about him.” Many people in 
the theatre feel he is bringing people's 
theatre to America. A man of great modesty 
and generosity. Very wealthy, too. One 
show alone brings him $3000 a week, the 
Elizabeth Bergner hit, “Two Mrs. Carrolls.” 

He is constantly reading plays, but pre- 
fers them via agents. The reason his name 
is not known outside of New York is his 
name never appears on any piece of adver- 
tising. Yet he may emerge as the great 
man of the theatre some day. He got his 
theatre training in Europe, where he started 

as a candy salesman and backstage errand 

boy. If he decides to produce your play, 

youre lucky. 125 W. 45th St., N-Y.C. 
RICHARD MYERS. A courtly young 

gentleman who has produced in association 

with a few others plays of good taste and 
manners. He is in the process of casting 
one script now, has optioned a second and 
presumably keeps his eyes open for others. 

We can’t exactly classify his tastes. He 

travels in social circles, has a well bred 
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and proper secretary who interviews people 
and answers his letters. You will probably 
promptly make her acquaintance if you 
send him your script. 36 W. 44th Street, 
N.Y.C. 

NEW OPERA CO. This setup, which is 
headed by a philanthropic lady who revels 
in the name of Yolanda Mero-Iron and is 
very art conscious. It is composed of elite 
art patrons. It produced “Rosalinda,” a 
huge success, then “The Merry Widow,” 
another success, and is now casting a re- 
vised version of “La Belle Helene’. Miss 
Mero-Iron’s seems to run in the 
operetta direction. Until further notice 
then, send her your operetta, tied in purple 
ribbon and addressed in Spencerian hand. 
113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 

DOROTHY and JULIAN OLNEY. 
During the past few seasons they have been 
operating summer stock in Scarsdale, N. Y. 
They do things in a very professional man- 
ner, sparing no money. They usually get 
stars for their shows. They like B’way suc- 
cesses, for example “George Washington 
Slept Here.” By Broadway successes, we 
mean light, frothy unimportant plays which 
have comedy or drama to them. For some 
reason they haven’t announced any op- 
tioned plays this year. 11 W. 42nd, St., 
N.Y.C. 

BILLY ROSE. This five-foot-five gentle- 
man loves spectacular things. Enormous 
auditoriums, gargantuan acquacades or 
pageants are his specialty. He has a nite- 
club, the Diamond Horseshoe which grosses 
more than any show now running on 
Bway. It does $40,000 a week. He also 
has a smash hit titled “Carmen Jones,” 
with an all-Negro cast. 

He produced the radical Clifford Odets 
“Clash By Night.” 

He presented his wife with 100 swim- 
ming beauties at the World Fair, just be- 
cause she was Eleanor Holm, the swim 
champ. 

He produced “We Will Never Die,” the 
Jewish pageant, and toured it in all the 
large cities. 

If you have something to capture his 
imagination, send it to his office at the 
Diamond Horseshoe, 236 W. 46th Street, 
N.Y.C. 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you’re not satisfying the 
demand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in the 
“checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1942. I will handle you on 10% commission. 


Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable 
and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S. 
and foreign countries. Motion picture rights placed 
Write for FREE details of UNIFIED SALES PLAN. 
Circular W-123. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 














Learn 
To Do 


CARTOONING 


—for MONEY or for FUN!— 
$2-85 


EASY HOME STUDY 
COURSE COMPLETE : 
36 Lessons—over 1,000 Illustrations—all for $2.85. 
outline 


Write for free sample lesson sheet and cours 


HOME INSTRUCTIONS, Dept. WA, 
3456 West 116th St. Chicago 43, 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 


words Book lengths. thirty-five 
e cent ) 





ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


107 Ashland Avenue Buffalo 13, N. Y. 






























HOW TO BECOME A GREAT WRITER 


and 


HOW TO AWAKEN THE GENIUS WITHIN YOU 


are two new, privately printed books every writer and 
would be writer should read Shows why remair 
mediocre while others soar to terary heights. These 
condensed courses form an subasnebie combination f the 
writer. Send for free descriptive literature 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
Merchandise Mart. 3630 


Dept. AA-9 Chicago 54, Ills. 

























POEMS WANTE 


woo For Musical Setting ——— 
Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic 
or any subject. Don't Delay— Send us your 
Original Poem at once — for immediate ex- 
amination and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. 


Richard Brotuers 7 Wooes. gunoins 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


ROYCE-ALLAN CO. A _ new set-up, 
They plan a revue, with timely skits, 
sketches, and song numbers, a la the old 
“Pins and Needles.” Ed Royce is the bug. 
ness manager and financier. Lewis Allan is 
the writer and composer. He has written 


such numbers as “Strange Fruit.” 1547 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 
MAURICE SCHWARTZ, and his “ Yid- 


dish Art Theatre.” This season he has 
rented a nice theatre on 54th Street and is 
presenting new and classical Jewish plays, 


Sometimes he rewrites them. 152 W. 54th 
Street, N.Y.C. 
MARY ELIZABETH SHERWOOD. 


This young lady of 22 came from nowhere 
apparently and suddenly started a winter 


stock company in the abandoned roof 
theatre of the New Amsterdam, where 


Ziegfield once held forth. 

She has had all the critics’ sympathy and 
the good will of the theatrical fraternity. 
She has produced three shows at this writ- 
ing, two of which have been revivals. She 
is next presenting an original script by her 
press agent. The going has been hard, for 
expenses for a legitimate Equity stock com- 
pany are high, and she has had a tryout 
policy, where a show goes to her Great 
Neck theatre outside New York City for a 
week’s polishing performances. 

The last word we had was movie com- 
panies were interested in backing her ex- 
perimental productions of new scripts and 
her discovery of new actors. Perhaps we 
have here a new playwright’s outlet. 214 
W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 

ARTHUR SIRCOM. This director- 
producer has had many new shows under 
his aegis. He is a very commercial theatre 
man, is interested in finding and producing 
a great success. His tastes are varied run- 
ning from comedy to melodrama. At 
present he is directing a mystery play. 11! 
W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 

B. P. SCHULBERG. This famous movie 
producer, whose name has been on hun- 
dreds of screen stories is now in New York, 
at work with Marion Gering on a lavish 
musical of underground France. He says he 
will produce many plays on B’way from 
55 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 
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GEORGE SOMNES. For many years 
he was associated with the partnership, Bon- 
fils and Somnes. This past year he has 
been on his own, directing several shows, 
one of which was “Harem Scarem,” a 
bawdy tale of a Sultan and his harem. He 
has not announced the acquisition of any 
play yet this season. 


And so we wind up our directory of the 
chief play producers in New York, begun 
here in September. 


About the only other outlets for play- 
wrights in New York are the small theatres 
and experimental show shops. Next month 
we will list all those operating. 





Requirements of Life Story 
(Continued from page 16) 


too, to be studded with case histories or 
anecdotes, to dramatize the article theme. 
“Take Your Beauty Problem to a Doctor,” 
scheduled for the February issue, is a good 
sample. One of our best previous pieces 
was an investigation of small-time fortune 
tellers’ rackets, published last July. Need I 
say it?—it’s best to query us on article 
ideas. 

As for shorts—pieces running somewhere 
between 10 and 1500 words—we are open 
to experiment. Stick to helpful, inspiring, 
or entertaining fillers, and forget about 
jokes, long poems or social comments—and 
you may help us to achieve the varied filler 
program we’re anxious to develop. 

Give February Life Story the once-over, 
and try us soon. (1501 Broadway, New 
York City, 18) 


Sir: 

Columbia Publications, Inc. (Double Action 
Group) has moved to larger quarters at 241 
Church Street, New York City. 

Along with them to the same address moves 
the M. L. 7. Comic Group, Close-up, Inc., and 
the Radio Comics, Inc., producers of Archie 
Andrews and The Black Hood, both over na- 
tional hook-ups. 

Louris H. SILBEeRKLEIT, 
Columbia Publications, Inc. 
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THE SHORT-STORY SAUSAGE 


and Other Articles on Fiction Technique 
By RALPH WHITE 


A handy new book that is a must for all writers. 
Short-short story writers will find the ‘‘sausage” article 
the most helpful analysis of that form yet published. A 
short-short from This Week illustrates amazingly this 
difficult technique. 

And a Critique of a War-Novel that we consider an 
utterly unique help to all writers. Also, gems on 
Titles, Reader-Reactions, Pointers for all. Fully indexed! 

Ralph White shows you how and why in a lively, en- 
tertainin ce Limited edition. 112 pages. $1 post- 
paid or 6.0 D. $1.10. 5-day return privilege. 


CHUCK STAMPS, Publisher 
218 North Broadway Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 




































SONGWRITERS 


If you are really interested in er ey you should 
write at once for our booklet titled, * ngs From The Heart 
of The Nation.’’ It tells all about our go te service plan 
which many new ys writers are hers. W so highly. Let 
us help you, as we have helpe. d others phe at once for 


your copy of our FREE INSPIRING BOOK 


ALLIED MUSIC COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dept. 53, 204 East Fourth Street, 


















BEGINNING WRITERS! 


If you sincerely want to write, but can’t get 
started, let me teach you how. 
Send for free service sheet “A”’. 


E. STEPHENS HIGGINS 
551 East Pettit Ave., Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 






















LET'S SEE THAT REJECT... 


Maybe friend editor didn’t have the time to tell why 
your story failed. I have the time and, the ability. 
me see one of your recent rejects. I'll give you a de- 
tailed. earnest criticism that includes not only finding 
ir weak spots but definite curative measures as well. 
Slick or pulp. $3.00 covers up to 6,000 words. Query 
first, if you prefer. 


JAMES CHAMPION, P. O. Box 1692, Jackson, Miss. 


































D A 
WRITE FOR RADIO 


You can turn your ideas into extra dollars by 
writing radio programs. Broadcasting stations, 
program directors and advertisers all are in the 
market for new ideas, new scripts, new writers. 

Start now to learn the necessary technique for 
this profitable field—how to write scripts that 
will sell. 

Radio Writing Institute is the only school de- 
voted exclusively to teaching radio writers. It 
offers a clear, comprehensive Home Study course, 
that has been proven by the success of many 
graduates. Learn how you can profitably turn 
your spare time into air time, with the help of 
Radio Writing Institute. 


Write today for illustrated literature 
and complete information. 


RADIO cep insrirure 


STUDIO F @ RADIO CENTER/HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human De- 
scription and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits 
Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said''), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word-lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references 
414 7’x9/2” pages. Bound in green buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00. (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O. D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. O. Box 133 Flushing, New York 








I am interested in discovering NEW PLAY- 
WRIGHTS. Professional opinion on full 
length plays, $10. or $5., according to your 
circumstances. 


CLAIRE LEONARD 
1 West 103rd St., New York City 








SONGWRITERS 
Write for FREE BOOK 
"The Key To Your Future in Song Writing" 


Send your best Song Poems t 
“AMERICA’S FINEST SONG SERVICE” 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Box 1, Salem, Ind. 











SOLD (on the 15th trip!) _ 


EVERYWEEK took this at a good price, then a second 
one by same author. It shows how I stick by a story 
just as serials, shorts, books, articles, etc I’ve placed 
show I do sell all types Most were revised under my 
direction. Maybe I can help you the same way. Read 
ing fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 25c each 1,000 extra. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


107 E. Winter Ave. Danville, Hl. 











WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular. 


F Literary Agent 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City 
VA, 6-3889 
In brief this {s our aim: - to take all business worries 
from the author’s shoulders, and acquire the yitest markets 
highest prices for his work.’’ 











Want to Write Dretesslonelly? 


Practical, UNDERSTANDABLE clues to selling 
may be found in 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY 
a pocket-size — subtitled, THE WRITER’S BIBLE, 
by Natalie Newell 


THE STORY DOCTOR, 2964 Aviation, 
Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida, Postpaid, $1.00 
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The Mills in 
Washington 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 











T a luncheon recently, one of the 

most famous contemporary authors 

and Washington reporters set forth 
some of his personal views that should be 
interesting to all of us. 


Already, he pointed out, Washington 
claims—and _ rightly—-the host newswriters 
in the world. The top-ranking newswriters 
do not make headquarters in New York, 
but under the Capitol Dome. Also, the 
capital can claim the greatest amount of 
syndicated columnists per square foot of 
any city in the nation. 


It can claim variety in the types of 
writers, the types of writing work and it 
can claim that it is growing fast as a pub- 
lishing center. Three books a week are 
being written by persons living in, or about, 
Washington. 


All this means, he thinks, that promising 
young writers of the hinterland from now 
on will not gravitate so much toward New 
York as toward Washington, which will 
become more and more the town in which 
writers feel that they have “arrived.” 


“When the day to which I look forward 
arrives,” he said, facetiously. “All the 
writers will be in Washington and all the 
publishers and agents in New York.” 

% * * 


A news item widely quoted in Washing- 
ton circles concerned Wendell Willkie’s 
“One World.” It seems that for four suc- 
cessive weeks recently in St. Louis, “The 
Joy of Cooking,” by Mrs. Irma S. Rom- 
bauer, sold more copies than did Mr. Will- 
kie’s book. 

Mrs. Rombauer sent Mr. Willkie a copy 
of her book with “sincere apologies” writ- 
ten on the flyleaf. Mrs. Willkie sent Mrs. 
Rombauer a copy of “One World” with 
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the following autograph: “To Irma S. 
Rombauer with congratulations to the peo- 
ple of St. Louis who show such discriminat- 
ing judgment.” 

It was, said one observer, a clear case 
of meal planning winning out over world 
planning. 

* * 

Gwen Dew, whose book about her ad- 
ventures in the Far East was made into 
the movie, “Behind The Rising Sun,” re- 
cently was a Washington visitor . . . Ernie 
Pyle, whose new book, “This Is Your War,” 
was purchased for movie-making for a cool 
$75,000, went right down and paid the 
income tax man, then put the remainder in 
war bonds Dr. Paul d’Eca, foreign 
language editor, Brazilian section, press di- 
vision, Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, recently earned a unique 
set of laurels for his best-selling, “Outline 
of Latin-American History.” Army and 
Navy purchasing departments snapped up 
the entire second edition of his tome while 
it was still in the pressrun stage and now 
its going into a third run—for civilian 
consumption . . . Claude G. Bowers, U. S. 
ambassador to Chile, who has written 10 
historical volumes, likes to autograph books 
for friends. In fact, he recently wrote a 
detailed incident he had failed to put into 
his book, “The Party Battles of the fackson 
Period,” for a friend . . . Bascom Timmons, 
the noted news writer whose name wa3 
placed in nomination for vice president on 
the Democratic ticket in Chicago in 1949, 
is being urged by friends to run again, since 
he has promised, if elected, not to come to 
Washington during his entire term .. . 
Lieut. Commdr. and Mrs. Ford K. Brown 
recently moved from a Georgetown house 
to an apartment at The Carlyn apartments. 
She’s hard at work on another book .. . 
Maxine Davis, whose husband is Lieut. Col. 
James M. McHugh, has come back to 
Washington after having spent the summer 
at Quantico, Va. . . . Col. Carlos P. Romu- 
lo, recently appointed public relations di- 
rector of the Philippine Goverment-in- 
Exile, has published another book, entitled : 
“Mother America.” . . . He is the son of a 
guerilla who fought against the American 
invaders of the Philippines, but today is 





FLORENCE STARIN 
507 Fifth Avenue, 17, New York City 
(For 12 Years with August Lenniger) 


Developing beginners to professional status. 
Bettering sales, markets and rates for 
professional writers. 
ee + 2 &.e 2 


| have sold millions of words to such magazines as 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Ladies‘ Home 
Journal, American Magazine, Household, Holland's, 
Everywoman's and to all the leading books in the 
pulp field. 


Ruth Herbert, popular writer, says: 

"Florence Starin is the kind of agent who helps you 
write stories that sell, then sells them. She has sold 
every story | have sent her and has increased the word 
rate, as well.'* 

If you are a beginner you will benefit from my con- 
structive and detailed criticism and direction. This 
service 75c per thousand words. If you are a profes- 
sional ! will work with you on a 10% basis. 


Reports immediately on receipt of copy. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 
Carbon copy and extra front fase free. 40c a thou- 
sand words. Scripts over 10,000 words, 35c a thousand. 
Poetry Ic a line. Minor corrections, spelling, grammar. 
Mailed flat. 

GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 














If You are a Songwriter 


If you have written the words for a song or 
if you have written the music—you should 
send today for information about our co- 
operative service plan. 

More than 20 years of experience has taught 
us exactly what you need. Our service is 
proven. New songwriters who have worked 
with us have their songs on net-work radio 
programs—on transcriptions—on recordings 
on sheet music counters throughout the 
country. 

Our service is not based on guesswork. Our 
plan of procedure is sound from a strictly 
business standpoint. It is all right to dream 
and build air-castles when you are writing 
your songs but when it comes to giving them 
a chance on the market you must be practi- 
cal. You must recognize the facts as they are 
and build on those facts toward your goal of 
success. You should not be led astray because 
of your lack of information. 

You need to know the truth about the entire 
music industry as it affects you. Send for our 
information folders and booklets which give 
you the truth as learned from more than 20 
years of experience. 


ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 


Department 120 
204 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WE ARE GOING 
| TO HELP YOU— 


| By electromatically typing the 
| first two manuscripts you send 
| tous foronly .. 


| 25c PER THOUSAND WORDS 
| spelling correction included. 


Send your material NOW — | 
| before this offer expires | 









~DALEAND 
ASSOCIATES 
gO 





| 955 E. Jefferson Detroit 7, Michigan | 
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[SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or just ideas, write for my OUT- 
STANDING AMAZING OFFER now! (4) of my songs 
alone sold over a HALF MILLION phonograph records, 
led by VICTOR! My proposition speaks for itself. Seeing 
is believing. BE CONVINCED NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., 





Chicago 47, Ill. 











"HILCREST STUDIO 


Accepts beginning writers—personal coaching $10.00 a 
month. Story and article manuscripts criticized and 
suggested revision outlined, $1.00 per thousand words 
Special rates for 5000 words or over. 


HILCREST STUDIO 
4447 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Are You Floundering For Lack of 


. . 

Literary Guidance? 
No obligation. 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 
If accepted they will be published according to contract, NE 
WRITERS WELCOME 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 1918) 
30 Church Street, Suite 43: NEW YORK CITY 





Consult Us. 








— WANTED — 


SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 








Before sending poems, ask for a copy of our free booklet 
‘Getting Ahead In Songwriting which explains everythir 
We will gladly mail it to you without cost or obligation 

Ww yt 
ech sagas SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4 331 West 46th St. New York, N. ¥ 
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one of the most vigorous friends of America 

. Mme. Wei Tao-ming, wife of the Chi- 
nese Ambassador, is a beautiful little woman 
with a soft voice who has written a most 
entertaining book about her early adven- 
tures, entitled: “My Revolutionary Years.” 

. Helen Orr Watson’s new book, “Troop- 
er, U. S. Army Dog,’ is the third in a series, 





The other two, both good sellers, were 
“Chanco, U. S. Army Pidgeon,” and “Top. 


Kick, U. S. Army Horse.” ... Her husband 
is Col. James T. Watson . . . Alice Cooper 
Bailey, of Honolulu and Boston, author of 
numerous books for children, was a recent 
visitor in Washington . Zdizislaw Czer- 
manski, whose caricatures of the great have 
enlivened the pages of many national maga- 
zines, is now in Washington, working on a 
series for Collier’s, the national weekly . . . 
Diosdado M. Yap, editor of the new Philip- 
pine newsmagazine, Bataan, is making him- 


self heard . . . Frederic J. Haskin, who has 


built up one of the most famous “informa- 
tion” services in history, recently was cor- 
rected by Dixon Merritt, another literary 


figure. Considering the thousands of ques- 
tions he answers correctly each year, how- 
ever, Mr. Haskin will not lose any readers 
because he slipped up on one query 

Eugene Lyons, editor, and Lawrence Spi- 
vak, publisher, of the American Mercury, 
recently Washington looking for 
some writers with ideas for magazine ar- 


were in 


ticles Charles Edmundson, associate 
editor of Fortune, : back from the South- 
west Pacific zacey Reynolds, corre- 


spondent for The fen ago Sun, who writes 
for magazines frequently, should get into 
the movies. He looks hungrier than Frank 
Sinatra .. . Rumor is that Reader’s Digest 
will open a Washington office . . . Raymond 
Clapper, who was honored with a write-up 
in the Satevepost recently, worked on a 
book for more than a year in the early 


’30’s and then suffered excruciating pain 
when it sold only 65 copies. . . But he kept 
going Samuel Grafton, author and 


columnist, was a recent visitor in Wash- 
ington Frank Walker is still puzzling 
us with his pornographic panorama cam- 
paign Wonder if he’ll get around to 
barring the Bible from the mails. There’s 
a lot of bad stories in it . 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 


By FRANK A. DICKSON 






3) 












FOR FEBRUARY 


1. THE CHAPLAIN OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES IN YOUR _ STATE. 
Highlights of his ministerial career, and _ his 
length of service as the House’s chaplain. Does 
he entertain any political ambitions, as a seat 
in the House? Legislation he favors. Market: 
State newspapers. 


2. GROUNDHOG DAY. Habits of the 
groundhog, as described by a nature expert of 
your city, and details about the hibernation of 
the small animal. The old tradition, on which 
Groundhog Day is based, and the expert’s 
opinion concerning it. Market: A local news- 


paper. 


3. HUDSON MAXIM’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE MILITARY PROGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. You have an anniversary 
angle in that today is the ninetieth anniversary 
of the birth of Maxim, who made the first 
smokeless powder in the United States and 
various other explosives. Slant: Inventors, al- 
though often far from the scene of battle, con- 
tribute greatly to victory, as did Maxim with 
his inventions. Market: A local newspaper 


ft. THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF MIDGETS. 
Interview midgets residing, or visiting, in your 
state. Is the furniture diminutive? Eating tastes 
of the midgets; also their reading preferences. 


3. ELECTION VIOLENCE IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF YOUR COUNTY. Any fatalities? 
Elections which generated the most violence ; re- 
sults of the turbulent elections. Recollections of 
the occasions by veteran police officers? Market : 
A local newspaper. 


6. THE LARGEST MINISTERS IN YOUR 
SECTION, IN REGARD TO SIZE. The suc- 
cess of these clergymen and their agility de- 
spite their largeness. Hobbies of the ministers, 
as well as favorite foods. Market: Sectional 
newspapers. 


DECEMBER, 
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You Need Our 
Help! 


We are helping many beginning writers 
as well as those already established. Let 
US do your worrying about where and 
when to submit your stories, enabling 
YOU to devote ALL your time to writ- 
ing them. You’ve worked on your man- 
uscripts ; now let them work for you. 

A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 








Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 
In the HEART of the publishing district. | 





Specializing in personal submission to editors. 














“WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant, The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 worth 
of stories and articles in one month. My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms 
Mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


IF YOU GAN QUALIFY 





And would like to become a successful writer you are 
invited to join a select group: in short story writing. 
l ng continues until you sell. Submit recent manu- 





et iy th stamped and addressed return envelope, if 


THE INSTITUTE OF WRITING 


1019 N. Massasocit Ave. Chicago 51, Ill. 


Tiel 
Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for 
the detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohlo 
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SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Send us your song poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
of all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don’t 
delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book- 
let concerning song poems sent FREE on request. 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 
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SEARCH FOR 
THE UNKNOWN 






= 


* 


Is there a life after death? Do 
animals have souls? Can we recall 
past lives? What is real—is matter 
and the whole physical world but 
an illusion? What is your true mis- 
sion in life? You have wondered 
about these things. You have real- 
ized there is far more to the mys- 
tery of your being than makes itself 
ordinarily known. The Rosicru- 


cians can cause you 


to have that 


inner satisfaction and confidence 
that comes from a complete under- 
standing of these things. They will 
disclose the facts of these fascinat- 


ing subjects in their 
teachings. 


simple useful 


Write for the fascinating FREE 
book, ‘‘The Mastery of Life.’ Ad- 


dress: Scribe ].Z.Y. 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) 





CALIFORNIA 













M 





eer wen Sa Ss 


MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY to learn how to take the best pictures. 


On sale at all newsstands—25c 


22 


INICA 


East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


— Can You — 





@. ACTIVITIES OF A BIBLE SOCIETY 
OF YOUR STATE DURING THE PRESENT 
WAR. Slant: How in wartime the society 
spreads spiritual guidance among soldiers and 
also civilians, doing much in keeping up the 


nation’s morale. How the society distributes 
Bibles to service men. The society’s work in 
World War I. Market: State newspapers. 


8S. AN INSIGHT INTO BRIDGE BUILD- 
ING. Interview a local bridge engineer who has 
built a large number of bridges. How the foun- 
dations of bridges are laid; mishaps by bridge 
workers ; the largest bridges constructed by the 
subject. Market: A local newspaper. Fashion 
this into an article for a magazine for boys. 


9. PANTOMIME ACTORS OF YOUR 
STATE. Mastering this form of acting; the 
popularity of pantomime shows at the present 
time. Market: State newspapers. 

10. “CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS” 
DURING PAST WARS, AS THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, THE WAR BETWEEN THE 
STATES, AND THE FIRST WORLD WAR. 
How the government handled the cases; the re- 


action of the public. Market: A local news- 
paper. 
11. THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF 


GONGRESS FROM YOUR STATE. Slant: 
How the public demonstrated faith in the say- 
ing: “Youth must be served,” by sending the 
subject to Congress. The subject’s accomplish- 
ments as a Congressman. The solon’s schooling 
and his business or professional activities since 
his school days. Market: State newspapers. 


12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS A FATHER. 
The sixteenth President’s four sons, and inci- 
dents concerning them. Slant: How the Grim 
Reaper injected tragedy into the family life of 
the “Great Emancipator,” with only one son, 
Robert Todd Lincoln, atttaining manhood. 


13. FAMILIES OF YOUR STATE WHO 
HAVE CONTRIBUTED MANY FOREIGN 
MISSIONARIES. The experiences of the mis- 
sionaries, including narrow escapes from death. 


14. VALENTINE DAY. The champion 
“Marrying Parson” of your section. How long 
has he been “tying the knot,” and how many 
couples has he united? The average fee. Nerv- 
ousness of the bride and the groom; humorous 
incidents in weddings. Market: Sectional news- 
papers. 


15. THE SINKING OF THE “MAINE.” 
How this United States battleship was blown 
up in the harbor of Havana, Cuba, on February 
15, 1898, resulting in the loss of 260 lives and 
leading to the Spanish-American War. 
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16. A FEMININE NATURALIST OF 
YOUR STATE. Her most outstanding work, 
and her observations about animals. Her fa- 
vorite birds; her pets. Market: State newspa- 
pers. This should find its way into a magazine 
for girls or women. 


17. NICKNAMES OF LOCAL BIG 
SHOTS. How the nicknames were derived. 
Market: A \ccal newspaper. 


18. A CHILD ACTOR OF PROMINENCE 
FROM YOUR STATE. Productions, in which 
he, or she, has starred. Tribute paid by veteran 
actors and dramatic critics. Training received 
by the subject; the memory of the child actor ; 
the matter of salary. Market: State newspapers. 


19. AN ACOUSTIC EXPERT OF YOUR 
CITY. Methods used to let buildings, as 
churches and theaters, carry sound well. Facts 
about sound. Market: A local newspaper. 


20. A MINISTER OF YOUR STATE 
WHO HAS BECOME WELL KNOWN AS A 
PAINTER OR ARTIST. The best of his paint- 
ings. Are most of the paintings of a religious 
nature? Ministers who blossomed into painters 
without any training. Market: State newspa- 
pers. Shove this off to a religious magazine. 


21. LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 
OF YOUR CITY AND COUNTY WHO LIKE 
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NOTHING BETTER THAN DETECTIVE 
STORIES. Have any of the yarns read by them 
proved helpful in solving a case? Do any of the 
officers hope to become detective story writers? 


22. THE INTEREST OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON IN EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 
Slant: How he gained broadening experience in 
the education of youth by his troubles with 
“Jacky” Curtis, a stepson. How the First Presi- 
dent made generous contributions to educa- 
tional organizations and also advocated the 
founding of a national university in Washing- 
ton, providing an endowment for it in his will. 
Market: A local newspaper. Try a young peo- 
ple’s paper with this. 


23. THE SEAL OF YOUR STATE. Get 
a well-known historian of the state to tell the 
history of the seal. Who designed the seal? A 
description of the seal. 


24. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE BUSI- 
NESS MANAGER OF A LOCAL OR NEARBY 
COLLEGE. Financial difficulties which have 
been overcome; the most expensive items in 
the operation of the college ; sources of revenue. 
Various duties of the business manager. Market: 
A local newspaper. 


25. A VISIT TO A PHOTO ENGRAV- 
ING PLANT IN YOUR CITY. How engrav- 


ings are made for newspaper and magazine use, 








WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 
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REWRITE Magazine 


"The Ideal Christmas Gift for Writers" 


Writers everywhere are saying, 
to be without REWRITE” It gives the biggest 
‘money's worth’ ” "You make every inch 
count”. . .""You sure know what you write about." 
REWRITE is that rare thing: a writers’ magazine 
edited by a writer who understands writers’ prob- 
lems and knows almost every angle of the writing 
game by actual, practical experience. There 
plenty of agents and teachers of writing, 
only a_ half-dozen honest-to-goodness 
vax HPhtny who not only can tell you 
wrong with your ms, or your approach, but also 
what to do about it. Bill Harris is one of these. 
And, according to his clients generous and 
loyal friend. 


"Il wouldn't want 


are 
but 
creative 

what's 


é 


A Unique, Aggressive Magazine 
REWRITE is equal to 32 pages of the READERS 
GEST. Tightly written, no advs very line spec’fically 
helpful. Something for every writer every issze. 
REWRITE is the meeting place of the WCS 
Friendly, dynamic; a cooperative organiza‘ion 
“gets things done.'' You will enjoy membership, 
it stimulating. 

REWRITE is permanent in value. You will wish to keep 
your copies; use them as a desk-reference, problem file 


Order Now! 


1941-44 (48 issues), $3.50. 
Subscription, $1 per yeor. Club Rates 
4 issues (Old), 35c; (New), 50c 





Special Ch istmas Bundle — Selectic on) 15 issues, $1. 
No free y prorecis 
you. § ns ior Has ndicap ‘ed Wr 

Gonnetell, Detailed Pin 
3000 words, (2 short-shorts), $3, plus return postage. 


“Few critics speak with the detailed knowledge and frank- 
mess you show.” Several Workshop Groups. Personal 
Conferences one of my Specialties. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 








“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where 
to sell. ere is vital instruction for all gag writers, be- 
ginners and _ professionals gold mine of information. 
Send one 25-cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, 


LL. 








HAVE A PRIVATE SECRETARY AND 
RECEIVE MONTHLY: 


A Report ee Needs 
of magazir oO choice = 1} ‘ket 
word MMS. 20 discount on tr 
‘Monthly a Fee 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE CORRECTION and REVISION 
7S cents per 1,000 words cents per 1,000 words 

Reading Fee—for Market Service $2.00 

Please enclose postage and fee with MMS 


MAXINE MYERS, WRITER'S SECRETARY 


51S Florence Ave, ayne 7 


Service 


“$4 oo 


Indiana 














Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of act 
able to you for individual inst ructio 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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as explained by the engraver. How war has 
created shortages in the engraving field. Market: 
\ local newspaper. Don’t overlook a juvenile 
lagazine. 
2G. THE SINGING CONVENTION OF 
YOUR STATE. Slant: How the group, with 
laborate programs, has intensified interest in 
religious singing in the state and has been of 
great benefit to the sic of rural churches. Of- 
tials of the conv prominent singers on 
the latest program. ke State newspapers. 
\ religious publication should take this off you 
inds 
27. WEDDINGS OF DIFFERENT Na- 
PION. ALITIES IN YOUR CITY. The attire 
of the brides and the grooms; unusual things 
it the ceremonies festivities following the 





we ddings. M 7 ke ie 


A local newspaper. 

28. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE LOCAL CHAPTER OF THE 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Slant: 
How under the leadership of the president, the 
hapter has sponsored civic and wartime proj- 
ects, much to betterment of the community. 
The president's plans for future projects. Other 
officers of the local Jaycees. Market: A local 
newspaper 

20. THE STORY OF LEAP YEAR, 
WHICH WAS INTRODUCED BY NONE 


OTHER THAN JULIUS CAESAR IN 46 B. C. 


IN THE JULIAN CALENDAR. The practice 
yf “popping the question” during Leap 





! The 


history of the calendar. Market: A 
local newspaper. 

CARTOON MARKETS 
Continued from page 41 
arrangement, from two-fifty to ten dollars. 
Phe fillers should be submitted in batches in 
re on a single subject. 


War Doctor 
41 E. 42 St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Ffteen dollars on acceptance for medical 





umor. Friendly Bob Froman buys about 
1 dozen for each issue. He wants good 
yunchy gags, and is seeking to improve the 
quality of the book’s art. Give him your 
best. Send a sample of your finished work 


vith vour first submission. 


Young Catholic Messenger 
124 E. 3rd St. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


Eight dollars 
Shark One issue, 
good ones they can 
stealing, 
classrooms. 


acceptance from Don 
but will buy all 
Don’t make 
Cu., 


on 


“Cy. per 


re 
ret. 


fun of vulgarity, disrespect, 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater tha: 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read 
by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publish- 
ers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agen- 
cies and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada 


and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 
Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word 
Using a box number counts the same as tive words 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 
No literary critic, literary agent. typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy*accepted for the column. Send 
copy with payment to cover the January issue on o1 


before December 10. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS and HAPPY NEW YEAR to 
all my friends. May Kennedy, Box 1443, In- 
dianapolis. 


IF YOU LIVE IN WASHINGTON: have creative in- 
terests, and would like to join a small, friendly 
discussion group, write, giving age, special inter- 
ests and background. Robert Love, 2401 15th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BURIED Treasures and lost mines—over 200 loca- 
toins in United States. Learn where. Information 
free. Write Treasure Trove, Box 346-L, Spring 
dale, Ark, 


SUBSCRIBE COLLIER’S or Sat. Eve. Post, 3 years, 
only $7. (save $8.60). Free bargain catalog. Pat- 
ronize another writer. Box 51, Hesperina, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who's 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 





POETS! Correspond with active verse writers. One 
dollar for twenty names. Patricia Evans, Rt. 5, 
Box 205, Tucson, Ariz. 


NOW YOU can earn up to $500.00 Back-Yard-Gar- 
dening. Working Plan 25c. Lightning Speed Mfg. 
Co., Streator, Illinois. 


5c BUYS back-dated magazines. Foreign, domestic, 
arts. Catalogs 10c. Cicerone’s Magazines, 863 
First Ave., New York (17), N. Y. 


RESEARCH: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Smithsonian 
Institution, Government agencies, etc. Odd jobs. 
Both simple and complex questions answered thor- 
oughly. Ghostwriting. Low rates. Lionel Kopp- 
man, 1608 20th St., N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 


WRITER’S BOOKS containing instructions in any 
line of writing bought for highest cash. Mail your 
used books for appraisal. Will return postpaid if 
deal cannot be arranged. Publisher’s stocks of 
writers’ books bought. Humanity Press, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, all Friendshippers and 
Cythereans! If you hear me—drop me a card? 
Charlette Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 


SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Where to 
get, how to write, with markets 25c. WRITE- 
CRAFT, Box 202, Chicago Heights, III. 


SENSATIONAL! Thrilling! Mexican-Cuban art pic- 
tures, books, miscellaneous. Samples, lists, 50c. 
Jordan, 135-B Brighton St., Boston. 


MENTAL SERVICE—If you need a friend or are 
burdened with problems of marriage, divorce, 
heredity or mental illness, write me confidentially. 
James S. Hilton, Ms. D., P. O,. Box 716, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 





TALENTED Your handwriting tells. Complete 
analysis $1.00. Ona Hunter, Anderson, Mo. 


NEW YORKERS, meet writing neighbors through 
AUTHOR, 69-33 Groton Street, Forest Hills, N. Y 
(Stamp appreciated.) 


DECEMBER, 
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PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Writers group has several 
new Plottos by Cook, with instruction booklets. 
Breaking up. Plottos for sale at $8.00 each. 
Address Pauline Reardon, 344 East 48th Street, 
New York City. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “‘The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 1926%% Bonsallo, 
Los Angeles (7), California. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB— Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. _ Estab- 
lished 1922. Members everywhere. Sealed partic- 
ulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


PERSONAL PROBLEM INSTITUTE — Experienced 
counselor in human relations will advise on per- 
sonal problems. Enclose $1. Box 524, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 





SCRIPTS OF PRODUCED net work shows and mo- 
tion picture continuities for sale, one dollar each. 
Cruger, 5800 Carlton Way, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


DISABLED YOUNG LADIES: Has loss of limb 
altered plans; limited life? Interesting work, hob- 
bies and friends for you. Confidential details for 
stamp. Box 2830, Hollywood, Calif. 


UP TO $5,000.00 yearly with ten acres. Plans $1. 
“Tenacres,” Box 2268-W, Hollywood, Calif. 





TYPIST—30 years experience, seeks all-time connec- 
tion with one Author-Writer. Rose Syvilla Dob- 
bins, 928 E. Gadsden St., Pensacola, Florida. 


3,000 NEW and used correspondence courses, books. 
Large bargain list $.10. Wanted—Books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 


CONTEMPLATING all female writers circle. New 
Yorkers, Brooklynites, exclusively, gentiles. Leigh 
Federico, 384 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn. 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY—A pocket-size book of 
priceless value to writers having difficulty selling. 
$1.00, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY at home: No meeting 
people, no soliciting, no manuscripts. Easy, en- 
joyable pastime. Details, 25c. Quarter returned 
if not satisfied with hobby. Laura Dickson, An- 
derson, S. C. 


DO YOU DREAM? Read why in free copy of “Your 
Dreams”. Scott, 1515 25th St., S. E., Washing- 
ton 20, D. C. 


RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington 13, D. C. 


WANTED —New Mexico local color descriptions: 
ranch life, customs, history, social life, etc. Will 
correspond with residents only; no_ tourists. 
Box D-1. 


YOU’LL WRITE salable humor after reading Fran- 
kel’s gag book. Exciting; stimulating. 13c. 
Frankel, 3623W Dickens, Chicago. 





DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY at reasonable prices. 
Samples free. Stumpkraft, South Whitley, Ind. 





LET ME tell you about that most intriguing per- 
son—— YOU. Handwriting in ink, stamp, dime. 
Eileen Shaw, 1040 Anderson Ave., New York City. 





COURT SCENES AND LEGAL PHRASEOLOGY 
carefully checked and expert advice given by ex- 
District Attorney with 17 years experience. 26 
Years at the bar and know problems of writers. 
Five questions answered for One Dollar. Prompt 
service. C. L. Boyd, Box I, Waynesboro, Tenn. 
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LOOK SEVEN YEARS YOUNGER IN SEVEN DAYS. 
Yes, it’s actually true. Any woman can take 
seven years off her age in one short week. No 
cream or anything else to buy. One dollar brings 
full information and directions for using it. Money 
back if not completely satisfied. Donna Daye, 
Dept. 5, Leyden St., Denver, Colo. 

“won't 


A FARMER eee - a Claudia of the 


mind” variety. 
assistance to 


YOUNG WRITER wishes financial 





dedicate full time to writing a play. Write 
Box D-4. 
SHORT FEATURES sell quickly. Where to get, 


how to write, with markets, 25c. Writecraft, Box 


202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


OTHERS ARE DOING IT, why not you? Analyze 
handwriting for pleasure and profit. Lesson free. 
Enclose stamp and I will send you a free analysis 
of your own writing. Dr. M. Bunker, Joplin, Mo. 





GAG-WRITING, Gag-Cartooning, Tips, Markets, read 
“The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill Porcelli, 
1239 South California, Chicago. 





COLLEGE MAN, 21, Jewish, liberal, soldier, desires 
correspondence with interested female writers. 
Box D-15. 


HIRSCH ENTERPRISES SPECIALS: 

Typewriter Ribbons Renewed, 35c. Ribbon Renewer 
(year’s supply), 50c. New ribbons, 70c; 20c 
trade-in discount on old ribbon you turn in when 
buying new one. 

Fifty Best Filler Markets, 25c. 25 Best Markets 
For Beginning Writers, 25c; 75 Markets, Plus 
Important Information, 50c. “Dollars For Begin- 
ning Writers,” 10c. 

Invisible Ink Formula (make quantities cheaply), 
10c. Hirsch Enterprises, 130 Main, Spring Valley, 
New York. 


CONSULTATION CENTER—Send your problems in 
love, marriage, child —— to trained profes- 
sional social workers. Fees from $1 to $3. Con- 
fidential. M. F. Dugas, Chairman, 4447 Pillsbury 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WRITERS, NEED QUICK CASH? Spare-time, 
money-making opportunities. Hundreds! Profit- 
able, easy homework. Guaranteed! 25c coin, Suc- 
cess Publications, Desk B, 814—-44th Avenue, San 
Francisco 21, California. 


MALE STUDENT, Theosophy, metaphysics, desires 
contact with female student. Fort Worth, Texas, 
area. Box D-7. 


FEATURE WRITERS! Twenty sure-fire article 
ideas, sources readily available. Quarter, stamp. 
Moore Service, 46 Garfield, Norwood, Mass. 


REMEMBER! Hobbycraft 
“Poet’s Album.” 





Studio originated the 





WRITERS !—Get your court-room scenes and your 
other legal angles correct, in your crime, detective, 
romantic, and other stories. Five questions an- 
swered fully, one dollar. I’m a writer, too, and I 
understand your problems. One day service. 
Bonded. Reliable. Dudley Bunn, Justice of the 
Peace, Box 126, Savanna, Okla. 





WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade,” au- 
thors share expense, submit on approval. Post 
) gg Box 215, Church Street Annex, New York 

ity. 








SEND HOBBYCRAFT Studio 25c for “leaves” from 
“Poet’s Album”. 
GAGWRITING taught by mail. Frankel, 3623W 


Dickens, Chicago. 


I'LL SEND TO YOU valuable information concern- 
ing how to treat Arthritis, or high blood pressure 
without drugs. $1.00, or $2.00 for both. Be con- 
vinced, and save money. Miss E. J. Smith, 55 
West 85th St., New York City. 





ARTS LOVER wishes to contact congenial man 
23-30. Scott-Miller, 21 Cornelia, NYC. 14. 
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IS YOUR LIFE COMPLICATED with confusing prob- 
lems? Are you uncertain about what to do? Oth- 
ers have benefited by the helpful advice of Jane 
Marshall, counselor on Personal Problems. Write 
today. Box 718, New Orleans, La. 


INCREDIBLE MORTON owns 2,337 New, Fresh, Un- 
used plots. Plot-weary? Try me. Satisfaction 
guaranteed at 37c each. I can’t write. They’re 
yours. Box D-5. 


LETTER WRITING my hobby. $2.00 will bring 
you four long, personalized letters per month on 
varied subjects . .. the kind you need for help 
and inspiration. Address Box D-6. 


TRY HOBBYCRAFT’S Chic-Cheap Made-to-Order 
Pocketbooks. 


ARTIST wishes contact, artists, models, writers. 
New York vicinity. Box D-12, 
SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for 


details and markets. Writers’ Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


PUBLIC SECRETARY: Literary and business as- 
signments. Prompt, reliable service. Particulars 
on request. Janet M. Blair, 24 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


CARTOON IDEAS, or other humor written, Frankel, 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


GET ACQUAINTED with writers and Pen-Pals all 
over —_ globe through Hobbycraft Studio,Donel- 
son, Tenn. 


IS THERE A TRUSTING FEMALE, 35-30, who 
would like to buy a part interest in a western 
livestock farm? Minimum investment $2,500, 
minimum liquidation time 24 months. Marriage 
possible but you might get spanked and dunked 
in the water trough. You should have taste in 
books and country living, must like animals. Phi 
Beta Kappa preferred but not essential. If inter- 
ested you can answer cautiously for approximately 
three cents. Box D-10. 


TO RAY WELLS-STRONG—Received nothing. 
poid Dick. 


HEY! YOU PORTLAND, OREGON SCRIBBLERS, 
Come out, come out, wherever you are. How about 


Col- 


starting young (22-33) writer’s circle? Object: 
to argue. Katie, Box D-3. 
SONG WRITING and Selling Secrets. Does the 


trick. Special price 60c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 


Minnesota. 


FREE: “CUPID’S-MAIL” FREE: Sparkling, photos, 
full of unusual opportunities, it’s FREE for Stamp. 
“CUPID’S MAIL,” 2149 Jackson, Chicago 12, Ill. 


MENTAL DISQUIET, UNHAPPINESS. Consultant 
offers help and friendly guidance. Years experi- 
ence. Detailed personal replies. Write about your- 
self without embarrassment. Sexual problems, ad- 
justment difficulties, anxiety. Strictly confidential. 
Enclose Three Dollars. Doctor Jan Fredricks, 
Box D-2. 

“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00 House of 

Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





JOIN QUILL CLUB, 25c. Appreciate snapshot. 
Paulyn Kaye, 2601 Russell St., Berkeley, Calif. 





SUCCESS will not come and jump into your lap 
like a kitten. You have to go after it. I can 
help you. Advice on love, business, family prob- 
lems. Write me fully, freely, confidentially. Age, 
circumstances, details. Hundreds have _ been 
helped—why not you? One dollar money order 
and stamped envelope. Valentine, 718 West 
178th, New York City. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3—$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Ave., Mishawaka, Ind. 


HELLO ALL! Young lady, stranger in Chicago and 
lonesome. Desires correspondence from others 
everywhere. Box D-13. 
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[IDEAL GIFT. True animal stories. J. M. Smith. 
$1. Standard Pub. Co., 149 W. 75th St., N. Y.C. 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN’S BOOK of 15,000 formu- 
las, $5.50, a grand book. Kuhne Finger Print In- 
structor, used by the United States Government, 
$4.25. Wonderful aid in plot building. Pike’s 
Electric Reader—at six inches magnifies three 
times—110 volts, daylight lamp—A. C. or D. C., 
$9.50, worth double, grand for elderly—brings 
ood will and happiness —ideal Christmas gift. 

onroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 





SECRETARY, 34, lame, interested in books, music 
and travel, would like to correspond with intel- 
lectual men. Box D-7. 





NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating 
quantity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable 
prices. Herald Printers, Albany, Wis. 





“WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE,” by Charles 
Carson, is a constructive text for all magazine 
writers. Its pungent style will entertain you, its 
friendly counsel will inspire you, and its solid 
instruction will shove you right into print. Order 
from Writer's Digest, $1.50 postpaid. 





WOULD REAL GENTLEMAN, about 60, unencum- 
bered, care to correspond with intelligent woman, 
same age, in Pacific Northwest? Interested in 
writing and other hobbies. Box D-8. 





MEET NEW FRIENDS—through our Personal Ser- 
vice dedicated to the promotion of interesting 
friendships. Discriminatinng clientele, all religious 
faiths. Ask us about our special free membership 
plan extended to college men over 40 and young 
ladies under 26—no obligation. Associates in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsbur g, Cleveland. 
Write today or telephone Grace BoWes, any week- 
day from 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. ;Out-of-town resi- 
dents can phone us at reduced rates after 7 P.M. 
American Service, 236 West ,70th Street (Dept. 
WD), New York City, Telephone Endicott 2-4680. 


ARTCARDS, Georgeous Beauties, Miscellaneous; 
Greetings; Comics; 50, $1.00. Books; Novelties, 
Samples, Lists 25c. Western Sales, 815-SF Hill, 
Los Angeles 14. 





GENIUS I1Q—33— widower — writer — painter — have 
modeled—wants matrimonial correspondence. 
Hobby—science. Write P. O. Box 702, Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 





INTELLECTUAL correspondents wanted, freethink- 
ers; interested in literature, art, music, Wm. 
Tullos, Imboden, Arkansas. 


ATTRACTIVE Lutheran girl, 22, college education, 
would like to correspond with Lutheran student 
of Theology or young Lutheran minister. P. O. 
Box D-14. 





LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
~— WD. Language Service. 18 E. 41st St., 
>. ee 





BUSINESS MAN, 38, tall, travels, wishes corre- 
spondence lady under 35. Box 265, 207 East 84, 
New York City. 





WRITE AUTHENTIC SEA STORIES. Ingenious 
plots $1. Questions 25c. M. Blen Gee, SK3c, 
USS YR-29, NOB, Norfolk, Va. 





AN EDUCATED, honest gentleman, desires cor- 
respondence with an opulent lady. Box M, Lower 
Fairmount, Md. 





RACE HORSE FANS— 


We buy Articles—Systems, no fiction, for Horse & 
Jockey Monthly—sample copy free. Horse & 
Jockey Magazine, Van Nuys, California. 
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Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 


The 
Writer's Market 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 

er’s market directory is the 1944 Writer’s Market. 

This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writ- 
ers. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing or ers with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


@ Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied and stated in detail. 


Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 


@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 


@ Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 


Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
in on a 1944 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

CO Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1944 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 


(J Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 
1944 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 

Name 

Address ... 

COE iss: cana Se eee : 

My subscription is [] new [ renewal [J extension 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine, 3025 E. 75th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Esther Cooper, Edito1 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use nursery stories, 1000 words: animal whim- 
sical, humorous. Also stories of mystery, adven- 
ture, Indian, pioneer, western, seasonal, 1800 
words, for older children. We do not buy photo- 
graphs and are not buying any poetry at present. 
Material should be sent at least six months in 
advance of publication date, with stamped self- 
addressed envelope. Reports in about two weeks 
Payment is Ic a word, on publication.” 


1816 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J. Jones, 
Editor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 40c 
year. ‘‘We want stories and incidents impressing 
such Biblical, moral, and spiritual truths as ap- 
peal to children under 12. Short verse or poetry 
is also acceptable, but must have a definite 
Christian tone. We use photographs or drawings 
for illustrations. Payment is 2c a word, the 
tenth of each month.” 


Picture World, 


Pioneer, 932 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. Mary E. Anstadt, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 75c a year. For boys from 12 to 15 
years of age. ‘‘We use short stories between 
1800 and 3000 words and serials of from four 
to ten chapters of the same length. Stories must 
be interesting, well written, true to life, and 
challenging the reader to earnest Christian living 
Authoritative articles of interest to boys are de- 
sired. These should be from 500 to 1200 words, 
preferably accompanied by photographs or 
sketches, and dealing with history, biography, 
nature, travel, science, handicraft, sports, and 
general information. Editorials furnishing reli- 
gious and ethical guideposts are needed. Fillers 
ean be used only occasionally. We buy photo- 
graphs and occasionally short poems appealing 
to this age group. Reports in two to six weeks. 
Payment is approximately Yc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Bidg., 


Queens’ Gardens, 932 Witherspoon 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. Issued weekly ; 75c 





a year. For girls from 12 to 16 years of age. 
“We use stories from 2000 to 3000 words and 
serials of six or less chapters of the same length. 
Stories of school, home—true to life situations. 
Also sports, action stories, historical, and stories 
of other nations. Character development im- 
portant. We use 500 to 1000 word articles: 
biography (especially contemporaries), history, 
nature, travel, handicraft, sports, science. Special 
need for articles about interesting activities of 
teen-age girls. We buy photographs if they illus- 
trate articles or are complete with captions for 
picture spreads. We occasionally buy nature, 
humorous, or inspirational poems. Reports in 
one month or less. Payment is Yec a word for 
prose, 10c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Children, 932 Witherspoon 


Stories for Primar} 


Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. Issued 
weekly ; 50c a year. For children 6 to 8 years 
of age. “We use stories, 800 words or less. No 


serials, but can use sequences of separate stories 
about the same characters. Stories should center 
about child experiences and interests. Need well- 
written nature stories, special-day stories, retold 
Bible stories,.stories of children in other lands. 
No fairy lore or unnatural personification. Ma- 
terial should be purposive, but not preachy in 
tone. We want articles up to 500 words on 
games, things to make and do, nature, etc. We 
buy poems of child interests and activities, under 
16 lines, but very seldom buy photographs. Re- 


ports in one month or less. Payment is Yac a 
word for prose, 10c a line for poetry, on ac- 
ceptance.”’ 


Sunday-School at Home, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J. 
Jones, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 9c a copy; 35c 
a year. “We seek devotional articles and verse 
adapted to all the members of the home, as well 
as to the shut-ins.” 


Sunday-School World, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J. 
Jones, Editor. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. 
For Sunday-school superintendents, teachers, and 
workers. “We want articles based on actual ex- 
perience, dealing concisely with all phases of 
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Sunday-school work, but more particularly in 
the rural districts and smaller schools. Photo- 
graphs or other illustrative material meke the 
articles more helpful. Accounts of new forms of 
Sunday-school activity and new solutions of old 
problems are desired. Especially interested in the 
results of the work of a Sunday school in a com- 
munity and in individual lives. Articles should 
not be over 1200 words in length and, unless 
the subject absolutely demands it, should be 
even briefer. Seasonal verse of a high spiritual 
and artistic order is accepted on occasion.” 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J 
Jones. Issued weekly; 55c¢ a year. Principally 
for young people from 16 to 25 years of age. 
“We use short stories up to 3000 words and 
serials, preferably not more than six installments 
We want good, clean fiction, with helpful lessons 
and wholesome Christian atmosphere. We use 
articles from 100 to 800 words for fillers and 
longer articles up to 2500 words on interesting 
persons, Biblical and historical subjects, worth- 
while accomplishments of young people ; or news 
of our fields. We use photographs or drawings 
for illustrations. Short verse or poetry is also 
acceptable, but must have a definite Christian 
tone. Payment is Yec a word, the tenth of each 
month.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


THOUGHT FOR TODAY: Are 
you aware of the number of 
new book pubtishing firms an- 

nounced in the past few sy 
months? A book that may not 4 | 

fit the established policy of Se 

an older firm might very well 

find a ready reception at a 
new house. And one of my 
book clients has already found that out, via a contract. 
NEWS: Watch for an explosion of publicity about 
Nick Kenny's DAY UNTO DAY, scheduled the be- 
ginning of this month. Here's a book that is going 
places— and it might help solve a couple of your 
Christmas problems. 

Serial rights on Louis Trimble's DATE FOR MURDER 
sold. Another printing on IT'S YOUR FUTURE — 
5,000 copies thus far, and that's only the beginning. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
— (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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BACK 


YOUR 
ATTACK 





Right now we're pointing toward 1944— 
the year we finish the job. And it's only 
because we've backed the attack so well with 


EVERYTHING WE COULD GIVE. 


When YOU point toward 1944, in your 
own personal battle for sales, why don't you 
back .YOUR attack with everything you 
have? And the reason why a lot of you 
haven't won it sooner is because you haven't 
been backing—but holding back! 


Why can | take beginners, as | have done 
in the past few months, and sell them to the 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION and the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST? Because | 
could work with every salable idea and bit of 
background in them. I have just rung up 
two more sales for Louis Derman, one of 
them to THIS WEEK at 10c a word—on 
material right out of his life. And as we go 
to press, six first sales for the week. 


WHERE YOU COME IN: Best way Is to tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts—as my 
selling authors did. Once | decide where your true 
talent lies, we go to town—which is why | have made 
sales for my writers not only to the big slicks mentioned 
above, but to COLLIER'S, AMERICAN and other top 
outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the confessions, the 
feature and the various specialized markets. 


SELLING 
WRITERS! 


lf you moke 
less than 3 fig- 
ure sales you 
can probably 
be developed 
for better pay- 
ing markets. 
Write me full 
particulars — 
we work on a 
special com- 
mission basis. 





My sales commission is 10%. After | 
make a couple of sales for you, | drop 
all fees. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your manu- 
scripts are: $1 per thousand words for 
the first 3,000 of any script; 50c per 
thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 45,000 words (any length) $24. 
Poems, $1 each. Resubmissions free. 
No "collaborations." | report in 
two weeks. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscript now and be sure to tell 
me about yourself. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





























































































































Poetry Magazines 


854 S. Harrison 
Loren Phillips, Edi- 
$1.00 a year. 


Midland Poetry Review, 
Street, Shelbyville, Indiana 
tor. Issued quarterly ; 35c 
“In addition to poetry, we book 
news of poets and poetry. Articles, 500 to 1000 
words, on poetry and poetry are used, for which 
a flat rate of $5,000 is made on acceptance. Pay- 
ment for poetry is in cash, and other prizes. Re- 


a Copy ; 


use reviews, 


ports in ten days.” 


Experimental Magazines 





The American Bookman, 29 W. 46th Street, 
New York City 19 (Editorial office) ; 15 E. 40th 
Street, New York City 16 (Business office 
Joseph T. Shipley, Editor. Issued quarterly 
$1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year. A scholarly journal 


devoted entirely to literary technique and critic- 
ism, with the first December 
“We use problems of literary and dramatic criti- 
cism, and related subjects, basically considered. 
No payment.” 


expected in 


issue 


Threshold 8 W. 40th 
Madeline Butler, Editor 


yearly; 15c a 50c 


Assembly (formerly 
Street, New York City. 
Issued five times 
year. National Student magazine. “We use fairly 
serious fiction from 1800 to 4000 words. Sophis- 
ticated, experimental, or earthy type. By young 


copy ; 
i 


people, not necessarily students. Subject matter 
unlimited. We also use political articles with 
liberal slant. Advisable to submit topic and 


general treatment proposed to editor before go- 
ing ahead with articles. We use poetry, but no 
photographs. Reports in weeks. No pay- 
ment.” 

Matrix, 1500 W. Nedro Avenue, Philadelphia 
41, Pennsylvania. Joseph Moskovitz and Frank 
Brookhouser, Editors. Issued irregularly; 25c 
a copy. “We use short stories, poetry, sketches, 
any length. Sample copy will describe 
best what we use. Most articles are assigned. 
Unsolicited articles should be discussed 
editor before submission. No photographs. Re- 
ports are indefinite—usually two weeks. No pay- 
ment except two copies of magazine.” 


Rocky Mountain Review, Box 2225, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. George Snell, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use high- 
est quality literary material of all types, not ex- 
ceeding 5000 words. Prefer soundly constructed 
stories of the ‘non commercial’ variety. Also liter- 
ary criticism, principally of contemporary figures. 
We use poetry, but no photographs. Reports in 
three weeks. No payment.”’ 


two 


lor OC 


with 


Confession Magazines 


Modern Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. Hazel L. Berge, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
first-person, real-life short stories, with accent on 
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the problems of young men and women (17 to 
30 years), family problems which concern youth; 
stories with regional and interesting ‘job’ back. 
grounds—all stories to stress emotion. Length: 
short stories up to 7500 words; book-length 
stories, 15,000 to 20,000 words ; novelettes, 9,000 
to 12,000 words. No poetry or photographs. Re. 
ports in ten days. Payment is 2¥%c a word, on 
acceptance.” 





True Experiences, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Henry Lieferant, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
first-person stories from 5000 to 8000 words and 
serials up to 30,000 words. Stories with romantic 
backgrounds, love stories, honeymoon 
stories and young marriage stories especially de- 
sirable. No poetry or photographs. Reports in 


about a week. Payn 2c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


True Love and Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Henry Lieferant, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use first-person stories of about 6000 words and 
serials to 30,000 words. Stories with romantic 
backgrounds, young love stories, honeymoon 
stories, and young marriage stories especially de- 


young 


1ent is 


sirable. No poetry or photographs. Reports in 
about a week. Payment is 2c a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 

True Romances, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 


York City 17. Henry Lieferant, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Same re- 
quirements and payment as True Experiences.” 


True Story Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Henry Lieferant, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use first-person love stories of courtship, young 
and mature marriage, romantically handled. 
Lengths: short stories of about 6000 words; 
serials, 14,000 to 25,000 words; book-length 
novels about 15,000 words. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Reports in about a week. Pay- 
ment is 3c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


P. F. Volland Company, 8 Richards Street, 
Joliet, Illinois. Elizabeth Vardon, Editor. “We 
buy 4 and 8 line humorous and general greeting 
card sentiments, seasonal and everyday. Reports 


in 48 hours. Payment is 50c a line, on accept- 
ance.” 
Syndicates 
The George Matthew Adams Service, 444 


Madison Avenue, New York City. Jessie Sleight, 
Editor. “We are not in the market at the present 
time for the reason that we are overstocked.” 


American Newspaper Syndicate, Station Y, 
Brooklyn, New York. S. Yates, Editor. “We use 
original crossword puzzles constructed according 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, WRITER 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right 
john B. Opdgehe 
Roget’s Thesaurus. . 
Write It Right 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar. 
janet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified 
james C. Fernald 


— Good English......... 


Berg Esenwein 

Verb Finder ee 

Soule’s Synonyms ..... 
Don’t Say It 

John B. Opdycke 


Concise Oxford Dictionary. . 


Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed ra 
Webster’s Dictionary . 


POETRY 


Unabridged Biaguing Dictionary 


Clement Woo 


Complete mapas Pistonasy 


Clement Woo 

Poet’s Handbook ........ 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 


Rhymes and Meters............ 


Horatio Winslow 


“am s ie Dictionary. . 


How z Revise Your Own Poems 


Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry.... 

Donald G. French 
Verse Writing Simplified 

Robert Miagers Buell 


The Rhymer’s Lexicon.......... 


Andrew Lorin 


The Seven Principles of Poetry 


Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 


How to Write a Play........... 
. 3.00 


jos Egri 
Write That Pla nee 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting . oats 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play 
Clayton Hamilton 
New Technique of Screen 


How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories ..... ae 
Frances Marion 


RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary .............. 
. 2.50 


onard Lewis 
Radio Writing 


Peter Dixon 


Gateway to Radio............. 


Firth and Erskine 


Radio Sketches and How to 


Write Them. ....... 
Peter Dixon 


Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 


Writin : 
Ralt ph Ro gers 


Radio Writing . 
Max Wylie 


. 3.50} 


1.00 
1.00 


2.00 
1.25 
2.00 
2.50 
3.50 
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3.00 
2.00 


. 149 


2.00 

75 
1.75 
1,25 


. 1.50 


2.75 
2.50 


2.50 


. 2.75 
. 1.75 


. 3.00 


. 3.50 


2.50 


2.00 


1,00 
3.75 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short heat Seeny 1.00 
Plotto ... pe 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and Personalities 


E. Downey @& E. C2 dicen 
2.00 


36 Dramatic Situations 
Georges Polti 
Fiete ow to Have a Brain 


wack Woodford 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market........... 3. 
M. Mathieu 
1943 Writer’s Year Book and 
Market Guide P 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
Feature Syndicate Section . 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing ‘ 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
The Story’s the Thing.......... 3.00 
Agnes Parsons 
Stories You Can Sell..... 3.00 
urence D’Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Monies 
Short eens Pd echnigue...... 1.25 
David Raffeloc 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss and 
Contest Entries .............. .35 
Contest Gold .. 1.00 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them ane nis 5 ae 
Helen King 


BOOKS ON SLANG 
Underworld and Prison omay. . is 


Cowboy Lingo . sae 
Bomes'! R. Adams" 


Hash House Lingo ...... 50 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder .. 1S 
Don Ulsh 
The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 


Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money.. 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators..... 2.75 
Martin Sheridan 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Pauline &@ W ilfried Redmond 
Writing Selling Special 
Feature Articles ee 
Helen M. Patterson 
Writing the Magazine Article 1.50 
Charles Carson 


Magazine Article Writing...... 3.25 
Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Writing... 2.75 
Harrington 
The Magazine Article... .. a0 


Robert Crawford 


3.00 


JUVENILE WRITING 


Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Robinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets 2.00 
Will Herman 
ie the Juvenile ony ; 2.00 
May me Pat — 
Writing For Chi ; 1.60 
C.F ea, on ee 
MISCELLANEOUS 
anes Fiction : 2.00 
farie T. Rodell 
am.. Road ee 2.00 
Louis De jean 
Trial & Error i 3.00 


jack Woodford 
Characters Make Your Story. 3.00 
Maren Elwood 


Learning to Write 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 

The Editor Accepts.... 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 

Narrative Technique wane 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

This Trade of Writing - Lee 
Edward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing mate 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsa 

The Mind in the Making ; 1.00 
james Harvey Robinson 

The Art of Useful Writing...... 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Writers—Here’s How........... 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves....... 1.25 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers: Let’s Plot...... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

i As a Career .... 2.00 

homas H. Uzzell 


Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 
Selling What You Write 
Donald = aaageall 
Writin: for Preit........ 
. Wilhelm 


ae as of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
. Dowst 
The Wiitag of Fiction........ 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Making M ripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 

Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 

Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 





Profitable Publicity See 
Henry F. Woods, ir 
Publicity : ita 


Henry M. Baus 
aan Me’ “"" > the Column.... 2.00 
en Arid 


Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
Licume D’Orsay 


Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 


and Camera : J 
Paul G. egg R. Snyder 


Dynamics of Dra — 
George yo Shaftel 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 





Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


For which I enclose 
Name 

Address 

City 


. State 








Writer’s Digest 





is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Songwriters 
| If you have ambitions to become a suc- 
| cessful songwriter, we feel that our 


complete service will be of great in- 
terest to you. 
































We handle complete songs, lyrics or 
song poems and our service includes 
the following attractive features: 


1. Our fee for handling your 
song material is very low 
and there are NO HIDDEN 
CHARGES. 


If you do not have a melody 
for your song poem or lyric, 
we will have one written AT 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
This melody will be written 
by a well known Hollywood 
composer. 


nh 


Ww 


Manuscript lead sheet copies 
and records of your song are 
| sent to you. 


4. AN ABSOLUTE MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE if 
you are not satisfied with 
our service. 


3. Valuable information and 
guidance to help you secure 
publication of your song. 


Our capable staff includes top notch 
arrangers and talented writers who 
have already received national recog- 
nition for their outstanding musical ar- 
rangements and for the songs they have 
written. They are also well known for 
their work in Hollywood Motion Pic- 


only the finest available professional 
talent for our recordings. 


song poem or lyric for free examina- 
tion, or write for full details. DO IT 
NOW!!! 


CINEMA SONG CO. 


Dept. 5-C P. O. Box 670 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 








ture Studios and on the Radio. We use | 


| DON’T DELAY '!! Send us your song, | 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 





to standard crossword puzzle rules, which will 
be sent free to all constructors upon receipt of 
a stamped envelope. Reports at once. Payment 
is $5.00.” 

Contest Feature Service, 995 East Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. “This was formerly the Star 
Syndicate, and for the duration, at least, there 
is no market here for any material of any kind.” 


Exclusive Features Syndicate, 900 Statler 
Office Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts. “We 
want vitamin and nutritional fact stories. We 
buy photographs. Reports in four to six weeks 
Payment is by arrangement with author.” 


Globe Photos, Inc., 33 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. L. M. Ufland, Editor. “We want 
photographic features of 10 to 30 pictures tell- 
ing a story, such as used by Life, Look, etc. No 
single photographs.” 


Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, California. Joseph B. Po- 
lonsky, Editor. ‘We use feature articles of even 
type, also striking photographs of every type. 
Reports in 90 days. Payment on 50-50 basis, 
on publication.” 


Literary Features, Short Beach, Connecticut. 
O. F. Gunckel, Editor. “We use serials of 45,000 
to 60,000 words: young love, married love, and 
western, mystery, adventure or war adventure 
stories with strong love interest. No morbid 
themes, no emphasis on sex or heavy drinking, 
no sordid situations. Do not buy photographs. 
Reports in two wecks. Payment is 50% royalty 
or outright purchase.” 


Pictorial Press-Pan American Syndicate, 1658 
Broadway, New York City. Thomas E. McGrath, 
Editor. “We buy photographs if available and 
exclusive. Reports weekly. Payment is $2.00 
and up, on acceptance.’ 


Star Feature Syndicate, 825 S. 2nd Street, 
Alhambra, California. John C. Kraus, Editor. 
“We do not purchase or use any outside ma- 
terial; we syndicate only material produced by 
John C. Kraus.” 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 19. Myron S. Blumen- 
thal, Editor. “We are a news agency for busi- 
ness and technical papers, and work through 
staff correspondents. We will be glad to com- 
municate with writers who wish to reach busi- 
ness and commercial journals, especially writers 
in these states: Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, 
New York, Nevada, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Wyoming.” 

Watkins Syndicate, Inc., 2738 Merwood Lane, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. Frances M. Kelly, Edi- 
tor. “We want articles about or interviews with 
personalities of front-page importance. Reports 
in two weeks. Payment is 50% of previous 
month’s gross receipts.” 
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Trade Journals 


The Draftsman, 171 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. Irving Zinaman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
material pertaining to drafting, engineering, 
architecture, designing, blue-printing, mechan- 
ical, aircraft, industry. New mechanical ideas— 
war effort, etc. We also buy photographs. Re- 
ports in ten days. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance. 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Blanche M. Stover, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles on all phases of home economics 
education, 1000 to 1500 words. We buy photo- 
graphs, but seldom buy poetry. Reports in one 
week. Payment is Yc to lc a word, on pub- 
lication or within six months of acceptance.” 


United Roofer Magazine, 168 E. 89th Street, 
New York City 28. James McCawley, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles on sale, application, manufacture, 
estimating of roofing of all types, asphalt, coal 
tar pitch, slate, tile, wood, metal, plus insula- 
tion and waterproofing. We also buy photo- 
graphs. Reports in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word, on publication.” 





NEW YORK MARKETS 


(Continued from page 24) 
Robert A. Pines, editor of See, is in- 
terested in authoritative and provocative 
articles accompanied by explanatory pic- 
tures. These should be of interest to the 
average reader. He’d like to see 8x10 koda- 
chromes suitable for cover reproduction ; 
also for the inside of the book. The sub- 
jects should be beautiful girls shot im 
poses of suspended action. And they should 
be very colorful, to make full use of the 
kodachrome. He can use single pictures 
with accompanying letter for use in the 
letter department. These bring $5. Those 
color pictures are $5 and up, depending on 
where they are used. “Life as people like 
to talk about it” is the editor’s specification 
for the magazine in general. He promises 
prompt reports—within about a week. Ad- 
dress: 10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 
World at War is slanting more of its con- 
tents toward after-the-war interests; what 
is likely to happen in various phases of 
life, what sort of cars will we drive, etc. 
Some pictures are bought from writers 
along with the articles, but illustrations 
are mostly handled by the staff. Payment 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 
Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Ciacinaatl, Ohlo 
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Jy» WRITER'S DIGEST 
‘Zi, IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a litle 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices, 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 


make such a guarantee, 





Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 














averages three cents a word, on acceptance. 
Ana Maher is managing editor. The editor, 
Lionel White, is serving in Ordnance in 
Tennessee, but he keeps the magazine in 
hand by means of long distance telephone 
calls. Address: 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 
18. 

Flying Aces of the Ace group of maga- 
zines likes timely and original material which 
has not been covered recently by other 
publications in the field. Acceptance is 
more likely if you can supply good illustra- 
tions as well. These should be clear, glossy 
prints which show up well in rotogravure. 
First-person human-interest articles refer- 
ring to flying or “as told to—” obtained by 
interview, are good, if factual account of 
real exploits. If an article needs to be 
cleared for Army or Navy, it must be sub- 
mitted in duplicate. Washington keeps a 
copy. The average length is 2,000 words 
or 2,200. Also, the editor is interested in 
800 to 900 word shorts which are newsy 
and timely. These are best if accompanied 
by one or two pictures. Payment is mostly 
on acceptance now, from one to three 
cents a word. Very little fiction is now 
used, and that is on contract for the pres- 
ent. The readers are mostly young men of 
15 to 28 years. Neil Caward, managing 
editor. 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 





JUVENILE 
BOOK REQUIREMENTS 


(Continued from page 33) 


this group, 12 to 15 years. There must be 
not too much blood and thunder, not too 
much about police methods. And yet the 
youngsters don’t like a nambypamby story. 
For this older age, non-fiction books of bi- 
ography and science are desired too. And 
books for any age on the current scene, 
“here and now”—which seem to be very 
hard to get. Every manuscript is seen by 
the editor-in-chief, so reports may be slow, 
especially in the busy season. Payment is 
on a royalty basis. 


Frederick Warne & Co., Inc.—79 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y., 16. 


All publishing is carried on in London. 
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This is only a sales office. 


The Wartburg Press — 55-59 East Main Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. E. R. Dornbirer, Juvenile 
Book Editor. : 

“We publish juveniles written from the 
Christian point of view. They are mystery, 
adventure, athletic, missionary, pioneer, or 
historical stories. The various age groups 
are 7-9, 9-11, 11-12, and 13-15.” 


Whitman Publishing Co.— 200 Fifth Avenue, 

N. Y., 10. Lucile Ogle, Editor. 

This is the same as the Whitman Publish- 
ing Co. of Racine, Wisconsin—the imprint 
you will find on many books in the ten cent 
stores. Much of the buying is done here 
in New York. The company is more in- 
terested in good art work, but likes to see 
a good manuscript, too. Publications are 
all for young children. But at present, the 
company is not in the market. About the 
middle of 1944 it will again be interested in 
material. 


Whittlesey House—330 West 42nd Street, N. Y., 
18. Mrs. Helen Frye edits the juveniles. 


This company is a subsidiary of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Books may be for 
any age, from picture books to novels for 
high school boys and girls. Non-fiction of 
high quality will also be published. 


Fiction House 
Sir: 
After the first of December we will move to 


larger quarters at 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, New York. 


Our requirements on the various magazines 
will be very much the same as previous. Just 
at present jungle Stories, Northwest Romances, 
Planet Stories and Wings are our best markets. 
They are open for first-class novelets and shorts 
running from 5,000 to 15,000 words. 

MAaALcoLM Reiss, 
General Manager, 
Fiction House, Inc. 





About Writers’ Clubs 
Sir: 

I’ve just finished reading the last page of my 
November issue of Writer’s Dicest. And like 
Mr. Hartman I’ve wondered if there are any 
local clubs of would-be writers in my city. 

I'm not a young fellow, being past forty-one, 
so any groups of young people would ‘be out of 
my class. Also the “literary-genius” type, as I 
do not have any college degree. But I have 
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Beginners 
Only 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible, A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and patinstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once, 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address . 
City ‘ ; State. . 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














6-4 WRITER’S 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 


Consideration reading of short stories $1,00 each under 6,000 words 
Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. $1.00). Novels $5.00 
Brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed treatment suggested at 
separate charge. Latest market information furnished for all salable 
material. No folder; no free readings. Personal calls by appoint- 
ment only. Enclose return postage or stamp for reply to queries. 


RICHARD TOOKER precisa 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Own werk sold to nearly 100 publications from top siicks through 
puips and book firms, Clients have made the Post, Esquire, boo 
publishers. 


WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 
We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various tyves 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specification Prinied lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished 
Courses. FREE marketing advice. Reques: free circular. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s 
style, phrasing and vocabulary into professional 


smoothness. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
12th S¢#, Cincinnati 








22 &€. 10, Ohio 


FIRST AID.. 














For the writer who 
tired of guessing 


° 
1, Vocabulary .........$1.00 4. Verse by Pattern... .$1.00 
2. Sentence Patterns ... 1.00 5. Short Story Patterns. .50 
3. Patterns for Paragraphs 1.00 6. Punctuation Key. . 50 
Ep ae : 5 aiaial ee 
The pattern is to the writer what the blueprint is to the builder 


ANNE BURNS, Box 3 
University Way Station, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation. writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further. 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Established 1919 


























DicEstT 


learned what I know the hard way. In fact, my 
work is still in the embryo stage. Yet I feel I'm 
beginning to reach “pay-dirt.” 

At present I have two stories in the offices 
of Popular Publication, which I have fair hopes 
of finding a lodging place there. Maybe my hopes 


are vain, but you can’t keep a fellow from 
hoping. And I’li keep hoping—and working. 
ARTHUR E. BEcKNELL, 
800 Ohio St., 
Columbia 27, S. C 
New York 
Sir: 
Can you tell me if there is a writer’s club 


meeting in western Long Island in the neighbor- 
hood of Flushing? 

I would like to join a group of commercial 
writers out that way and if there is no club 
at present perhaps others who are working at 
writing might be glad to get together for mutual 
benefit, too. 

GEORGETTE SAYMOND, 
43-55 Kissena Boulevard, 
Flushing, New York. 


Kansas 
Sir: 

Would you ask, by way of the Forun, if 
there is a writers’ club in Wichita, Kansas? And 
if there is none would anyone be interested in 
organizing one? 

B. Bowker, 
The Shirkmere, 
Wichita 2, Kansas. 


lowa 
Sir: 

Perhaps you can help me or inform me where 
I can get the following information: 

The name and address of any writer’s club in 
city of Des Moines, Iowa? 

Where I might be able to obtain pamphlets 
or books giving descriptive backgrounds of 
famous countries, cities or places? 

My wife, Betty Webb Lucas, is a subscriber 
to your magazine “Writer’s Dicest,” and | 
am inquiring on her behalf. Thank you for 


assistance. 
Georce Lucas, 
1432 18th Street, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Bronx 
Sir: 


I read your magazine Writer’s Dicest and 
found it interesting. I would like to know if 
there is a writer’s club in the Bronx for a 
fellow the age of seventeen. If not I would like 
to form a writer’s club with boys and girls my 
age. I’d like to hear from whoever is interested 
in such a club. 

BERNARD PLAWSKY, 
1758 Eastburn Ave., 
Bronx 57, N. Y 
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FORUM 


First Sale 
Sir: 

Saturday last, I got one of the best thrills of 
my life, an acceptance from She for an article 
to appear in March or as soon thereafter as 
the editors find room for it. I sent it to She 
after finding such a detailed description of thei: 
wants in Writer’s Digest. I read Writers from 








cover to cover each month. Can hardly wait 
for it to arrive. 
In July I attended the conference at North 


Western University. One of the few writers’ con- 
ferences held this summer. It was a wonderful 
experience. Vesta VOICE, 
Ludington, Mich 
Sir: 
All right, youse guys, move over. 
“Shall I send you a check for $62.50?” 
Mr. Malcolm Reiss. 
Shall he! Wow! Pahdon me while I go out and 
get stinko. Pvt. H. R. TownseEnp, 
Bt. C, 267th Sep. CA Bn. 
APO 941, Seattle, Wash. 


asks 








Season's 
Oreetings 


From 


THE McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 


Let us have good short shorts from 
900 to 1,000 words. They must 
have strong plots, novel themes 
and snappy, plausible surprise 
endings. 


All crime and gangster stories are 
barred. Cheerful ones get first call. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope and type name and ad- 
dress in upper corner of first page 
of manuscript. 


15 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 














With Best Wishes 
& 


Modern Screen 
Modern Romances 
Screen Romances 
Inside Detective 
Headline Detective 
Front Page Detective 
Five-Novels Magazine 
Horoscope 


Crossword Puzzles 


* 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 











PELE SELES SS 2S FE SE EE EES EEE EE 


Fawcerrs New Year's Greet- 
ing to writers everywhere is our 
recent decision to increase rates 
paid for stories. 


The decision to increase rates 
followed the suspension of a great 
many titles for paper economies. 
The following magazines repre- 
sent our best market for writers 
today: 

LIFE STORY 

TRUE CONFESSIONS 

TRUE 


MOTION PICTURE 
MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED 


lu. W. Faweell, fp 


President, Fawcett Publications, Inc. 


P. S.—Have you seen the new LIFE STORY? 


SARA RATS RARE RE HS TNS AE RAS PTS RAAT IS TS 





The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 
$2.00 the year. Tol. 24, No. 2. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Published 
Entered as second class matter, April 21, 


the Automobile ra Publishing Co. mind 
1921, at the Pest Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 








z WRITER’S 


Inexperienced — Yet Earns 
$1,000 on Writing in 
18 Months 


‘Since finishing your course I have 
sold articles to the N. Y. Times 
Central Press Assn., and 
magazines. My writing netted me 
over $300 my first year and almost 
$700 the next six months. Despite 
a serious physical handicap, I am 
now making my living by writing.” 

Andreas Dorpalen, Gambrier, Ohio 





“How do I get my Start 
as a writer?” 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 


young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? 
get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how”. Understand how to 
use words. en you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are somes, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
fee copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 

Aethod f today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training School for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. e N. I. A. aims _to teach you to express 
yourself in your own ‘natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
Stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 


There is no surer way than to 





tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’”’ 
of it, that professional touch, You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going, 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to NOTICE TO 
waste giving constructive criticism. CANADIANS 


The N. I. A. tells you where you 
are wrong, and why, and shows you 
what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 


Newspaper Insti- 
tute’s operations In 
Canada have been 
approved by the 
Forelgn Exchange 


Yourself—FREE Control Board, and 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test = oe is all 
tells whether you possess the funda- fanelal transac- 
mental qualities necessary to success- tions, a special per- 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- mit has been as- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll signed to their ac- 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just count with The 


mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of America. One Park 
Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925). 


Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Montreal. 














Q) Sevspave: Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N: Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
> = Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wrarter’s Dicest, January. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address ee ‘ : P 
All_correspondence confidential. No salesman will call 


Copyright 1943. Newspaper Institute of America. 


7-A-564 





DIGEST 


Manufacturer's Principle 
Sir: 

I just came across the kick on the N. Y. News 
by one Hartwell M. Huges in the current issue, 
Not so, brethren, not so. 

Just before I was inducted into the Army 
Air Forces this fall, they published my “Of Men 
And Horses” (in the August 23rd issue, syndi- 
cated of course.) A western, no less. But be- 
ing a western was incidental to being a good 
human interest story. And how often have I 
read that human interest is of the essence, for 
this market. 

Oh, well, I remember that ten or twelve years 
ago when I was having fifty percent rejections 
I didn’t know about the basic principle of any 
sort of manufacturing myself. But now I look 
over the market before I hit the keys! It helps! 

Barry StormM—39862929, 
770 T. S. Squadron—Bks. F505, 
Buckley Field, Colorado. 


e Lots of luck, Barry. Come back safe.—Ed. 
Lady from Corregidor 
Sir: 

Far be it from me to champion the “stream-of- 
corisciousness” writing above all others. Of 
course Gertrude Stein and a handful of others 
have made a success of it, but usually inexperi- 
enced writers are advised to think first of their 
market, and then not to put a word on paper 
until the entire article or book is logically or- 
ganized in the mind. Many kinds of writing, 
however, need more than logic and order. They 
need life. Even scientific writers do well to 
understand the reactions and emotions of their 
fellow men. Much writing is after all a me- 
chanical device for conveying happiness, ugliness, 
love, pathos, mediocrity etc. The “stream-of- 
consciousness” method has an important place 
in the process of such writing. Ideas, descrip- 
tions and plots need time to hatch but a remem- 
bered emotion is difficult to recapture and not 
improved with age. 

The diary, from which my book “I Was On 
Corregidor’ was subsequently written, is an au- 


thentic example of ‘“stream-of-consciousness” 
writing. It was written during air-raids in 
Manila, bombardments on Corregidor, waiting 


for probable depth charges while in a submarine, 
flying in a bomber over Australia, and in the 
many hours of uneventful tension in between. 
No visions of markets, publishers, nor any kind 
of a future at all crossed my mind then. I 
wrote because I had to do something. In one 
particular case, when hundreds of us stood 
jammed in the tunnels, the sickening, shudder- 
ing k-erump of bombs shaking the earth under 
us and Corregidor’s first torn human beings 
pushed between us on stretchers, I scribbled 
frantically my notebook held against a metal 
double-decker bed, knowing that I would faint if 
I stopped. 

What kind of writing was it? Many sentences 
over and over again, single words and lines of 
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remembered poetry and prayers. Often there 
were funny things and always the most astonish- 
ing irrelevancies. 

Later the time came for considering markets, 
the necessity for organization and the checking 
and rechecking of facts. But it was the diary 
that brought that organization and those facts to 
life. Because in each incident and characteriza- 
tion there was some phrase, some detail, that 
carried sincerity and reality with unequivocal 
exactness. 

Ordered ideas for articles and stories can be 
thought out, improved by delay, but with the 
sudden delight of beauty, the empty pain of 
loneliness or the surge of anger, let nothing stand 
in the way. Put something down—write any- 
thing. 

Perhaps there will only be one grain of wheat 
among much chaff but that one grain may con- 
tain the germ that gives life. 

AMEA WILLOUGHBY, 
109 Prince Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 
e The wife of a State Department official in the 
Philippines, Mrs. Willoughby witnessed the fall 
of the Islands. She escaped from Corregidor by 
submarine.—Ed. 


Speaking of Markets 
Sir: 

Camellia House Journal is a projected quar- 
terly the first number of which should come 
from the press early in 1944. The publisher is 
Manchester Boddy, who also publishes and edits 
the Los Angeles Daily News, is a well-known 
radio commentator, and is a large and earnest 
grower of camellias. 

The magazine is addressed to camellia growers 
and fans throughout the country and will deal 
with news and problems of interest to them. 
Ordinarily, our writers should have a thorough 
knowledge of camellias; but it may well be that 
a writer, combining his talent for presentation 
with an old camellia grower’s knowledge of 
facts, will produce exactly the sort of thing we 
wish, 

We are interested in new methods of grafting, 
illustrated by drawings or photographs; in care- 
fully checked experiments with fertilizers; in new 
flowers (with photographs); in stories of out- 
standingly successful growers, large or small, 
commercial or amateur; in the research work 
of colleges; in interesting sidelights on the his- 
tory of the camellia; in an authoritative biblio- 
graphy of “camellia literature.” One series of 
articles we hope to print will deal with the 
history and development of the camellias in 
various states on a state-wide basis. Such an 
article, of course, should not be submitied with- 
out preliminary correspondence. We shai! use 
both drawings and photographs, with some color 
work in each number. We pay for all accepted 
contributions at a rate satisfactory to the con- 
tributor. 

Joun R. McCartuy, 
Camellia House Journal, 
La Canada, California. 
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QA Dappy Mew Pear 
To All Writers 


RANCH ROMANCES will welcome many 
new writers to its pages this coming year. It 
will provide them a ready market for stories 
of the West that have plot interest, plenty 
of action and romantic appeal. 


You too may have ideas for stories that 
would make excellent "Westerns" even if you 
have not been writing this type of story. We 
suggest that you obtain a copy of Ranch 
Romances at the newsstand and see for your- 
self the type of writing we use. Quick read- 
ing and check on acceptance are assured to 
our writers, 


RANCH ROMANCES 
515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 











May 1944 bring a blessed peace 
to your hearts and homes—and 


power to your pens. 
& 
EXTENSION 


The National Catholic Monthly 
Chicago, Illinois 











Happy ew Pear 


We asked Santa to bring us a bagful 
of feature stories on retail feed dealers. 


THE FEED BAG 


741 N. Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















READ Magazine 


extends New Year’s Greetings to 
the hundreds of writers who have 
helped us with their stories, sug- 
gestions and enthusiasm. 


The Editors 
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WRITER’S 








EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work | 


can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 





333 East 43rd Street, New York City 











Good luck in 1944 to all you writing guys and 


gals —be you behind a typewriter or a gun! 
RED CIRCLE PUBLICATIONS 
366 Madison Avenue - - - - New York 17, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


Monthly $7.50 single criticism, ghostwriting plots 
CHICAGO CL ASSE! S & CLUB. NY. Agent. Free Bookle 
My work and clients’ on oats. MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
























WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique $1.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES (Formulas) 1.25 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for ever 2.00 
WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance being 


eer eet wanes 2.00 
MILDRED |. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd.. __Evanston, Illinois 


WE AS EE EEE EEE EEE EE ELESE —— 
Season’s Greetings i 
from be 


COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, INC. f 


241 Church Street New York City 4 
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We extend hearty holiday greeting to 

all our editors and writers in the U. S. 

service and to those still at their desks. 
STREET & SMITH 


PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 











DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco 
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DIGEST 


Juvenile Books 
Sir: 


We wish all the authors could read that fine 


article by Kippy Stuart in your November issue 
We agree with her heartily. 

We have no use for jingles for the preschool 
children, with which are beseiged. We like 


material which has substance to it, and will be as 
good next year as it is this. 

For this reason we prefer work for the older 
children, not the primary grades. And we prefer 
prose, though there is the exceptional writer 
who can work like Milne, or Virginia Church. 
so we do not refuse to read any poetry sub. 
mitted. Some day there might be 
like “Teachers Are People.” 

To summarize, we prefer outstanding prose 
for older children, in book length, around 3,000 
to 4,000 words. No collections of short stories, 
or jingles for preschool! children. 

Persis HEBBERD (Mrs.) 
Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, 


Santa Barbara, California. 


another gem 


Book M.S.S. 
Sir: 

We welcome outstanding virile fiction for the 
young adult, with about 55,000 to 65,000 word- 
age; interesting, realistic adventure stories, with 
25,000 to 40,000 wordage for the boy or girl 
nine to twelve; exceptional picture book text for 
the six-to-eight-year-old. We are interested also 
in informational and biographical subjects. 

Our list is being limited for the duration, 
so only the exceptional in each classification is 
accepted. 

ELIZABETH Morton. 

The John C. Winston Company, 
1010 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


A-1 Market 
Sir: 

We are very demanding here and the quality 
of manuscript that has been arriving at our New 
York and Toronto offices has been quite medi- 
ocre. Perhaps this situation led to Miss Maxon’s 
making an off-hand remark that she was not 
interested in hearing writers other than the 
contacts we have already established. We are 
actually paying a good deal more for material 
than was indicated in the recent article which 
appeared in “‘Writer’s Digest”? and which referred 
to MAGAZINE DIGEST. At the present time, 
we are paying up to five cents a word and more 
for top-notch material from top-notch writers. 

The articles should cover subjects of live, cur- 
rent interest and while the subject itself can be 
serious, its treatment in the article must be dis- 
tinctly of human interest. You know the old 
saw “There are no dull subjects—only dull 
writers.” le develop a great many ideas in our 
offices both here and in New York and hand out 
assignments based upon a carefully work-out 
plan for the article. 

If any Writer’s Digest readers have ideas for 
articles, we would suggest they submit the ideas 
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JANUA 
to us and we will reply immediately as to 
whether we are interested or not and have our 
Editorial Department prepare an outline of 
what we believe would constitute an interesting 
article. 
MaGAZINE DiGest PUBLISHING Co., Ltp 

137 Wellington St. West, 

Toronto, Ontario. 
e Magazine Digest is the ablest publication we 
have seen come out of Canada. It’s a market 


worthy of our best talent.—Ed. 
Fauna 
Sir: 


You may be interested in knowing that on and 
after January 1, 1944, Fauna, the natural history 
magazine published quarterly by the Zoological 
Society of Philadelphia, will pay for material 
upon acceptance rather than upon publication, as 
heretofore. 

Fauna uses articles concerned with the natural 
history of animals—they must be scientifically 
accurate but written for the layman. Fauna also 
is interested in animal life-history photographs. 
One cent a word is paid for manuscripts and two 
dollars for each photograph accepted. 

Authors desiring to submit manuscripts for pos- 
sible publication in FAUNA are advised to write 
for a sample copy of the magazine so that they 
may see if their material with standard 
requirements. Articles should be from 1500 to 
2500 words in length. 


meets 


RoGerR CONANT, 
Editor, 
Philadelphia Zoological Garden. 
Sir: 

When I sold my first short story—shortly afte: 
I won a prize in the 1941 WD SS Contest— I 
ran right up to my typewriter to tell you about it. 
Then I suddenly got a fresh idea, and wrote 
another story instead. 

Well, the count has been growing little by 
little since then, and I guess I can’t resist the 
urge any longer. Terrill, Margulies and Erisman 
have been good to me, I’ve made a few covers 
and if editors live long enough I hope to make 
many more. 

HAscat GILEs, 

661 Arch Street, 

Kingsport, Tenn 


RY, 
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POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


wishes its working authors 
A BUSY, SATISFYING YEAR 
and tts fighting authors 
A QUICK VICTORY 
and a 
SWIFT RETURN TO THEIR 
DUSTY TYPEWRITERS 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


New York 17, New York 

















CAN YOUR STORIES BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios. Producers are con- 
stantly searching for stories from every available source. 
If you can submit suitable screen stories, published or 
unpublished, for Hollywood markets, I will at once 
get them editorial consideration. 

I represent established authors as well as new 
writers, and offer critical literary and selling guidance 
for novels, plays and magazine stories at reasonable 
prices. Write for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors and Producers Representative 
(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 


rons SOLD | 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


* 
$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 





If you want results: 
Don’t market haphazardly and 
for our free detailed circular. T 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 


highest-rate markets. 55 WEST 42n 





PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write 
he fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
d STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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4H 
- 


THE 
AGE MAGAZINES 


sends Greetings 


to its contributors 
everywhere... 


To those who are in the armed forces 
a speedy and safe return to the fold. 


* 


To those who are still able to keep 
‘em coming, thanks for your cooper- 
ation and good work in 1943 and 
happy going in 1944. 


67 West 44 Street, N.Y. 18, N. Y. 














SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


FOR 'FORTY FOUR 


SF 
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’ 
THE THRILLING GROUP 


STANDARD MAGAZINES « 10 EAST 40th STREET, N. Y. C. 


Sir: 

At the last meeting of the Detroit Writer’s 
League we discussed the four Writer’s magazines 
which we receive. We agreed that while there 
were many features of your magazine which we 
found helpful, we would like it much better if 
the profanity and vulgarity were deleted. The 
other editors seem to weed this sort of thing out 
of the material sent in. 

Jack Woodford’s article in the September issue 
which has been so adversely criticized, not only 
offends all Christians but all people of good taste, 
During adolescence coarseness often seems hu- 
morous, but we are grown up now! Let us have 
the magazine as clean at least as a newspaper. 
We wish the Digest success. 


Lea Kitcore NottTincuam, 
President, Detroit Writer’s League, 


@ Honestly, Miss Nottingham, there is no reason 
for profanity in the Digest, and when we notice 
it, we delete it. Some of our people just naturally 
talk that way, and it gets into their articles or 
letters not because of any desire of ours, but 
simply because the Digest is an informal meeting 
place for writers, and we let the sheet edit itself. 
We think you are right. Some of our readers are 
a little onery and if that’s the way they are, then 
that’s the way they are going to write, and prob- 
ably that’s the way we will reflect them.—Ed. 


Personals, Included 
Sir: 

Thank you for the reminder that my subscrip- 
tion to WRITER’S DIGEST was out. Enclosed 
is a check to cover two more years of your 
swell service. I really think of WRITER’S 
DIGEST as a top-notch service, and am grateful 
for the articles written for the beginner by 
some of the boys who have reached the top. 

I picked up my first copy several years ago 
when I suddenly found myself in a job that 
called for writing ability, and realized that I 
didn’t know any more about it than I know 
about electrophotomicrography — whatever that 
is. Since then I have turned out several com- 
mercial books, written hundreds of sales letters, 
advertisements, house organs, and articles for 
business magazines. I have never been without 
the DIGEST, and don’t intend to start being 
without it now. 

I think you may be interested in my read- 
ing method. After I have read WRITER’S 
DIGEST from cover to cover (those very per- 
sonal Personal Ads included) I tear the maga- 
zine apart. Articles on technique are then 
taken out and put away with things I'll want 
to remember. I have a volume of these articles 
in my desk at the office, and it is a rare occa- 
sion when some beginner gets through his first 
week without having two or three articles shoved 
down his throat. 

Tuomas W. RICHARDS, 
2632 Maryland Avenue, 
Baltimore, 18, Maryland. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Personals, Excluded 

I am a young man of fifty; was raised in 
Paris (France); belonged there to a clique of 
young revolutionaries in literature who followed 
and admired authors like Catulle Mendes, Pierre 
Louys (author of “Aphrodite’), Armand Sil- 
vestre, and who were all considered by the 
bourgeoisie as the great libertines of their 
time. 

Though many years have passed since and, 
even after living in this very conservative country 
for the past quarter of a century, I have not 
changed as far as my love for freedom of think- 
ing, speaking, writing and loving is concerned. 

This is a preface to my strenuous objection 
against your column of “PERSONALS” pub- 
lished in every issue and seemingly devoted for 
the most part to bring together people of ques- 
tionable literary ability but of the lowest 
erotic dispositions. 

For the life of me I cannot understand why 
an “ad” like this one, for instance: “Lonely 
young man desires correspondence with a young 
lady” (and I could quote hundreds more sug- 
gestive and more revealing of a low mentality) 
why ads like these should find their place in 
the column of a publication devoted to the in- 
terests of writers? 

If any man of 25 or older needs the aid of 
the Writer’s Digest to procure a love affair, it is 
really too sad for him and for your publication. 
This practice reminds me of the “Supplement de 
la Laterne,”’ a notoriously lewd publication in 
Paris which enjoyed a large circulation for these 
very reasons: serving as an intermediary be- 
tween love-adventurers. 

After you realize that this complaint is not 
written by a clergyman or an old maid, you may 
possibly see what prompts me to write you 
about it. I doubt whether the income you de- 
rive from this source makes it worth while to 
be exposed to such criticism. 

Outside of that, I like the Writer’s Digest. 

STEPHEN L. DEBALTA, 
253 West 93rd Street, 
New York. 


Boy Life 
Sir: 

Effective December Ist, the writer is leaving 
his desk as editor of “Boy Life”, our weekly 
Sunday School paper, to assume the fulltime 
pastorate of the Church of Christ, at Lancaster, 
Pa. 

To all the writers who contributed to the 
pages of “Boy Life”, while the undersigned was 
making up its pages, he wishes to extend his 
sincere thanks. 

Mr. Woodford Boebinger, who succeeds the 
writer as editor of “Boy Life—A Weekly for 
Tomorrow’s Christian Leaders,” says he still 
wants the dramatic type of yarn we have been 
featuring for teen-age boys. Sports, mystery, 
etc., all are welcome, with lengths running from 
1,800 to 2,200 words. As far as fillers, and 
hobby page material are concerned, we sug- 
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AND ANOTHER 
FIRST SALE THRILL! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


She starts the year with 
her name in print! 

"| feel awfully lucky,” 
writes Kathryn Briggs, of 
Washington, whose first 
story written for this course 


we have just sold to FAMILY 














CIRCLE for $100. Kathryn Briggs: First 


“Before starting your course," says this 
author, "| had written only a few stories, and 
| am certainly glad | didn't waste more time 
and stamps sending them around without 
really knowing what the magazines wanted. 
The practical instruction was of immeasur- 
able value in saving me time and money, and 
was directly responsible for the sale of my 
first story before completion of the course." 

No miracle—just something we have done for a 
great many other beginners who learned the tricks 
of the trade and the shortcuts which professionals 
learned through years of struggle; the same commer- 
cial minded training that possibly may enable YOU 
to see YOUR name in print this new year. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. e are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories 
of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; 
we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have () 
= AND ERROR. 

See hE er OEE eet 





(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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U T H O R 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 





¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


¢ On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Phillippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6 - - - - - - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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gest a short note of inquiry to Mr. Boebinger. 
With sincere gratitude to the editors of 
“Writer's Digest’ for running our needs, and 
a hearty word of encouragement to carry on, 
to all free-lance juvenile writers. 
WILLIAM FOLPRECHT, 
THe STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Eighth and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





or: 

Oscar Schisgall, well known magazine writer, 
has been appointed new chief OWI Magazine 
Bureau. 

Dorotuy Ducas, 
Magazine Bureau. 
Céia Finis, Woodford 
Sir: 

I have a couple of words to say to the writers 
who so generously panned Jack Woodford in the 
November issue of W. D. 

My name is so completely unknown in the 
writing field, I hesitate to raise my voice. In fact 
I have spent the last ten days tearing home from 
work almost ahead of the street car to see if Miss 
Lutz of Hall Brothers has actually accepted my 
greeting card verse No. 149—‘“held out for 
further consideration;’ but frankly, I’ve never 
heard 

It just happens I haven't read “Why Write A 
Novel”, but that in no way kills my argument 
because anyone who can write a book as helpful 
as “Writing And Selling” can’t be so bad that 
he’s even criticized for breathing. 

Like all serious beginning writers I’ve always 
felt that something immortal was bound to come 
out of me later if not sooner. 

At that time I also went further and upset 
the Munsey bookkeeping department by framing 
their check for $1 “because I shall become so 
famous I want your secretary T. A. Probel’s 
name preserved since he signed my first check.” 
They finally had to photostat the thing for me in 
order to clear their books. 

But kids, that was two vears ago, and before 
I earnestly went about trying to write saleable 
material. By now, all I ask is that Miss Lutz 
doesn’t change her mind, and that she pays me 
enough for the six lines to get my laundry back 
Yes, they’ve got it all washed and ironed because 
I already. called up. 

So maybe some of us who haven’t accomplished 
too much had better be tolerant of a man who 
has done better. 

My first husband made me so sick of gambling, 
I won’t even put a penny in a weight machine 
unless gum comes out too, but I’m willing to bet 
on Woodford’s having plenty of aces up his 
sleeve; and perhaps he isn’t such a “horses north 
end” (thanks Jack) as vour reviews would lead 
me to think because after reading them, wild 
horses couldn’t keep me from buying “Why 
Write A Novel” just to see who’s nuts and who'll 
collect the main part of the dough from the 
sale? Hmmmmmm ? 

Heven JEWeELL, 
2443 Sutter St., San Francisco, 15, Cal. 
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“ The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 
Maren Elwood 
Authors’ r% pre sentative, lite rary collaborator. 


Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
Professional RADIO 
ARTICLE 
Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 
for Writers JOURNALISM 
/ ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism... . Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION 

An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you to find the type of work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long you are writ- 
ing in your own home fiction stories, essays, 
short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to 
do. Send the coupon today for the FREE 
CATALOG which tells about opportunities in 
magazine writing. Inquiries will also receive 
“The Best Job in the World” listing unsolic- 
ited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 81B 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


Name 


Address 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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— With Leading Agency Help! 


Building literary careers has been our business for 21 years. We represent many of today’s 
big-name professionals; a few of their late 1943 magazine appearances are shown above. 
Most of these writers started with us as beginners, or with only a few sales to their credit. 
What we have done for these writers, we can also do for you. Our experience, and our 
editorial contacts are at your service. 


*IF YOU HAVE SOLD $500.00 WORTH TO NATIONAL MAGAZINES IN 1943: 


We are so confident that we can increase your sales, better your markets and improve your rates that 
we'll gamble our time and effort for six months to prove it to you. As we do with all professionals, 
we will handle your account on straight commission of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% 
on foreign sales. If at the end of this six months’ trial you are not convinced that our help is worth 
the commission, we expect to lose you. Fair enough? 


*IF YOU HAVE SOLD $250.00 WORTH TO NATIONAL MAGAZINES IN 1943: 
We will meet you half way—work with you at one-half reading fee charged beginners. We’ll refund the 
fee on stories sold, and as soon as we have sold $250.00 worth of your copy, we will handle you on 
straight commission. 


1E yOU'VE SOLD LESS THAN (*Submit sample manuscripts not over 10,000 words nor previously 


rejected by any editor, together with letter about yourself and com: 


$250.00 WORTH, OR plete list of sales made.) 
NOTHING... 


We will be glad to work with you, but must 
charge you a reading fee until we have Id 

$500.00 worth of your work. Our fees are $2.50 
on manuscripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 on 
scripts between 2,000 and 5,000 words; $1.00 per 
thousand on those 5-12,000. Special rates on 
longer novelets and novels. For this you re- 
ceive an honest professional appraisal of your 
1 if it can 


work, revision and replot suggestions, 
be made salable, or our recomr 
salable scripts to editors and sugge 


nendat of o 
stions for 
new copy in line with your talent 


ana late! Macket News Letter on request, 56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

























